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AS SILVEE IS TEIED. 



CHAPTEK I. 

''Mrs. Wills!" ''Yes, sir!" "We shall 
be back in an hour : be sure to have the gas 
lit, and tea ready." " Very good, sir ! " 

It was thus that Brandon Bowsted, Esq., 
standing in the open doorway of his sitting- 
room, laid his commands upon an invisible 
landlady, whose shrill voice reached his ear 
from some remote back settlement, whence an 
occasional faint clatter might be heard, as of 
some active household fairy busy amidst her 
crockery. Having settled his domestic con- 
cerns to his satisfaction, the young man took 
up his hat and stick and strode out into the 
dusk of a winter afternoon. He quickly turned 
out of the quiet street wherein his lodgings 
were situated, looking neither to the right nor 
left, but making straight for the somewhat 
distant railway station. 
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Half an hour's brisk walking took him to the 
station, and he found he had timed his arrival 
very happily. A train had just arrived, and 
passengers were swarming out of it, and hasten- 
ing hither and thither. At the door of one 
compartment three young people stood irre- 
solute, as at a loss whether to push out at once 
and gain the street, or remain in expectation of 
friends appearing to meet them. Two of them 
were girls, clad in warm jackets, and with thick 
veils tied round their hats, so that their faces 
were indistinctly seen. One was of medium 
height, with nothing particular about her to 
arrest the eye ; the other, and apparently the 
younger one, was tall, with plump but grace- 
fully developed outlines. 

A slight youth completed the trio, and, as 
we introduce them to our readers, he is in the 
act of saying to the shorter of the two girls, 
'* Stay here while I go and see after the lug- 
gage, and if you see Brand, bring him along 
with you to the van near the engine.'' 

'' There he is ! there he is ! " cried the 
taller girl, clapping her hands excitedly, as our 
friend Brandon caught sight of the party, and 
rapidly made his way towards them. The two 
girls clung to him in great delight, testifying 
their affection in a more demonstrative way 
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COUNTRY GIRLS. 6 

than Brand approved of, for although his 
pleasure appeared by no means inferior to 
theirs, yet he whispered wamingly, *' Don't 
make such a fuss, or everybody will see you 
are country girls ! " Between himself and the 
slight youth a placid hand-shake, and a calm 
** Well, Frampton, my boy ! '' and .'' How are 
you, old fellow?" served for greeting; and 
then the quartette, keeping close together, 
made their way towards the luggage-van. 

Brandon acted as a tower of strength to his 
sisters, who had each possessed herself of a 
sturdy arm , and Frampton proceeded to identify 
the boxes, not without sundry withering obser- 
vations touching the number of articles where- 
with women encumber themselves. As he was 
most deliberate in all his movements, the period 
of waiting promised to be of some length. 

^* Tots,'' said the shorter girl, peeping round 
her brother, **just listen to Frampton objur- 
gating our luggage ; whereas I have only one 
box and a carpet-bag, and you, two boxes; 
while he has a portmanteau and two hat-boxes 
all for his own accommodation." 

Frampton succeeded at last in securing all 
that belonged to the party, and then the two 
boys elbowed and jostled a way for their sisters 
out of the station ; and, having packed them in 
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the most capacious cab they could lay hands on, 
jumped in beside them and drove off in the 
direction of Brand's lodgings. As they rattled 
along over the pavement of the wide and 
thronged streets, Tots could not restrain her 
expressions of wonder and dehght, for all she 
beheld was new to her inexperienced eyes. 
Frampton nudged her several times to make her 
hold her tongue, for it scandalized his fine sense 
of what was becoming, that ladies in his society 
should display undue emotion of any sort. 

Still, Tots paid no attention to him, and as 
they passed through streets brilliant with fine 
shops, and flaring gas, exclamations of '' How 
splendid ! See, see, Bessie, the gas makes it 
as Ught as day ! What enormous windows the 
shops have ! Oh, what fun to live here always ! 
Shouldn't I like to walk about the streets in the 
evenings, and look into all the shops ! '' burst 
from her in headlong succession. Brandon 
laughed good-humouredly at her enthusiasm, 
for now that no one was by to make remarks 
upon his '' country girls," he deUghted to see 
them happy, and to hear their ejaculations of 
amazement at those things which were so com- 
monplace to him. Frampton folded his arms, 
and, leaning back majestically, preserved a 
dignified silence. Bessie was very quiet also. 
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only now and then assenting to Tots's exclama- 
tions. 

So the conversation, of a somewhat spasmodic 
order, was sustained by Tots, who joyously 
rattled on without giving tongue or eyes much 
rest. Yet Bessie's eyes were as eagerly taking 
in all the surroundings as were her sister's, 
though what she saw was not so new to her. 

Some two years before our tale commences, she 
had passed a fortnight in this town, and having 
spent a time of the keenest enjoyment, she was 
eagerly welcoming the half-familiar sights and 
sounds, for to her they seemed to come as the 
faces and voices of old friends. A short time, 
it may be objected, for treasuring up a mine of 
delicious reminiscence — only a fortnight. But 
Bessie's nature was one of those which enjoy 
or grieve with intensity ; compressing into an 
incredibly brief space the happiness or sorrow 
of a life-.time. So, as they rattled along, and 
Tots shocked the decorous Frampton, and 
amused the generous-hearted Brand, Bessie's 
tongue was silent because her heart was full. 

After some ten minutes' driving, our travellers 
entered a quieter neighbourhood, for Brand's 
lodgings were in a dingy suburb. As the noise 
became fainter in the distance, and the shops 
occurred less frequently, a silence fell on the 
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little party; and even Tots relapsed into 
thoughtfulness. Now and then, as she sat 
opposite Brand, and remarked the almost stem 
gravity of his face, when it was from time to 
time brought into view by gleams from the gas- s 
lamps, even her young bright nature received a 
chill. She could not understand seriousness at 
such a moment, and with such surroundings. 
It seemed to her unsophisticated soul that any 
one so blessed as to dwell among the intoxi- 
cating delights of a large town, must necessarily 
be always in high spirits ; for, having left her 
home, in a remote Yorkshire parsonage, for the 
first time in her life, the daily sight of so many 
people, and such numbers of vehicles, and such 
brilliant shops must, as it seemed to her, be 
most exhilarating. But, after devoting a few 
moments to speculating on the cause of her 
brother's seriousness, she made up her mind 
that, after his hard day's work, he must be 
sorely tired, as indeed she was herself, poor 
child! 

She had enjoyed several hours' railway 
travelUng for the first time in her life, and her 
mind had been on the stretch with expectation 
and excitement since starting from home that 
morning. From Brandon she glanced to 
Bessie at his side, and could not fail to mark 
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the abstracted gaze which showed that her 
thoughts were far away. 

** There is Bess off in one of her daj''- 
dreams,'' was her mental comment. Then, 
wearying of the long silence which grew almost 
painful to her in her excited state, she nudged 
Frampton, who, with his eyes closed, and his 
long nose elevated in the direction of the roof 
of the cab, was probably engaged in speculating 
whether he had tobacco enough in his pouch to 
stand him in half a dozen pipes that evening ; 
or whether Brand could supply him if he hadn't. 
He stirred reluctantly as Tot's elbow made an 
unexpected impression on his ribs, and mur- 
mured in a blankety voice, — 

'* Well, what's up now ? " 

*' Nothing is up," whispered Tots, under her 
breath, fearing to interrupt the reveries of her 
opposite neighbours ; ' ' but you all seem so 
down. Speak, Framps ! do say something ! I 
declare if I remain silent much longer my 
tongue will be glued to the roof of my mouth." 

The youth thus feehngly appealed to, sum- 
moned up sufficient energy to reply, '*0h, 
consummation devoutly to be wished!" when 
Brand suddenly leaned forward, and said, 
* * Now, Tots, look out ! We are turning into 
Brewster Street, and shall be at the door 
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of my noble mansion in the space of a twink- 
ling." 

** Oh ! " cried she, disappointed. ** What a 
dark street ! only one gas-lamp ! And what 
an uninteresting row of houses ! I had hoped 
your house would be somewhere all am.ong the 
gas and the splendid shops." 

**Why, child, we have passed them long 
ago ! " said Brand. ** Besides, how can a poor 
fellow like me aflfbrd to live in a handsome 
street? You must Tmow that luxury costs 
money. Miss Tots ! " 

** Of course ! of course ! " cried Tots ; ** still, 
I am sure we shall be very comfortable." 

** How can you expect a fellow to be com- 
fortable while you insist on pounding into his 
ribs every moment, and firing off remarks hke 
squibs into his right ear ? " moaned the 
much-injured Frampton. **But here we are 
at last, thank goodness ! " he added, as the 
cab was pulled up at the curb-stone with a 
jerk that nearly threw them into each other's 
arms. 

It was too dark for the girls to remark upon 
the outside of their brother's residence, so they 
contented themselves with making straight for 
the door, which appeared to open to them of its 
own accord, disclosing what looked like the 
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mouth of a cavern, for there were no lights in 
Mrs. Wills's passages. 

** Dear ! dear ! " cried Tots, in consternation, 
** where on earth are we going to ? " 

** This way, ladies," said a high-toned female 
voice ; and an invisible hand threw open the 
inner door, whence issued a stream of bright- 
ness, casting into full rehef the tall, severely 
upright figure of the shrill voice's owner. She 
was clad in a nun-like costume of black stuiBf, 
innocent of any profane attempt at stiffening in 
the skirts. But our travellers did not halt on 
the threshold to survey either the features or 
the dress of the landlady. Another moment 
beheld them within the warmth and radiance of 
Brandon's snug little sitting-room, with impa- 
tient hands tugging at veils, hats, and ties, and 
casting them on the horsehair sofa, regardless 
of its shining surface and uncompromising 
respectability. After a rapid glance all round, 
Tots's tongue, never still for long, again began 
to wag, and her exclamations to follow each 
other thick and fast ; while Bessie, kneeling on 
the rug, held her numbed hands to the fire, 
and smiled to herself with a delicious sense of 
comfort and rest. 

** A cat, too ! " cried Tots, darting towards 
that ill-fated animal, who had maintained her 
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station on the back of Brand's easy chair, and 
hugging her with a vigour which threatened to 
dislocate all her bones. ** Oh, you incarnation 
of domestic comfort ! you make it look just like 
home!" 

''Well, girls," said Brand's cheery voice 
from the doorway, ''you must look on this as 
your home for the next few days ; and I hope 
you will find all comfortable, and will make 
yourselves happy." 

" That we shall ! " cried both at once ; while 
Tots, with the cat in her arms, and her jacket 
hanging on by one sleeve, was taking a survey 
of the premises, pulling out a book here, open- 
ing a cupboard there, and enlightening the 
public generally as to her impressions of 
things. 

"And this is your store-room, I suppose," 
— peeping into a little dark cupboard — " where 
you keep your sugar, and et-ceteras ? Bah ! " 
she suddenly exclaimed, drawing her curly head 
out again, and throwing it back with immense 
disgust. *' What a horrible smell of vile 
chemicals ! How nasty your tea will taste ! " 

Brand laughed heartily at her discomfiture. 

" Serve you right for prying into a bachelor's 
house-keeping secrets," he said gaily. "But 
to set your mind at rest touching the great tea 
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question/' he added, stepping up to the chim- 
ney-piece. *' Here is my caddy ; see ! " And 
he opened and held out to her a neat little 
tortoiseshell box, bearing the initials B. B. on 
a tiny silver plate. The box, inside, was 
divided into two compartments, lined with tin- 
foil. Tots approached it with her inquisitive 
eyes, and perceived that it contained no more 
than a few spoonsful of tea. 

**Well," she said, **your house-keeping is 
far from being on a scale of lavish magnificence. 
But I hope you will remember, Mr. Brand, that 
travellers' appetites are very keen, so don't put 
us off with such poor stuff as bread and butter, 
and water bewitched." 

** No fear ! " he retorted, laughing, ** I know 
your limitless capacities of old; and I think 
you will find that my house-keeping will be 
equal to the emergency." 

** Send the womenkind to get their bonnets 
off," said Frampton, *'and let us have some- 
thing to console the inner man, for goodness' 
sake ! I feel at this moment as if I could 
stow away a roasted Behemoth without incon- 
venience." 

*' Poor Brand ! " said Bessie, '* he might be 
the father of a poverty-stricken family, all 
clamorous for bread." 
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** Frampton is right for once," said that long- 
suffering personage. ''Mrs. Wills will show 
you upstairs : so go, and let us see how a 
sharp appetite can expedite a woman's toilet.'' 

The upstairs regions presented a new field 
for Tots's energies. The staircase was narrow 
and winding, and the obscurity in which it lay 
was rendered yet more palpable by a faint sug- 
gestion of gas that issued through the open 
door of the bedroom, towards which Mrs. Wills 
motioned the girls with a majestic wave of her 
hand, and, drawing up her angular form, bade 
them welcome in a little set speech, concluding 
with the information that Mr. Bowsted had 
given up this, his own bedroom, for their use, 
''And," she added, "it's a pleasure to him, I 
am sure ; and all his talk for days past has 
been, ' Mrs. Wills, be sure to have everything 
nice.' And I am sure I have done my best, 
ladies, to make all look as it should, for such as 
you ; for I have seen better days, and know 
what's what ; and an honour it is for me to 
receive into my poor house such ladies as Mr. 
Bowsted's sisters. A kind gentleman he is, 
though hasty sometimes, as is to be expected of 
young men ; but it is very seldom we have a 
word, and I am sure, if I was his own mother, * 
I couldn't be more fond of him." 
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In commending Brand, Mrs. Wills uncon- 
sciously touched upon the readiest key to un- 
lock Bessie's heart. She repUed warmly that 
she felt sure her brother must be comfortable 
with one who took such an interest in him ; 
and then, by praising the room and its appoint- 
ments, soothed the fluttered spirits of the dame, 
who retired, with many satisfied smirks irra- 
diating her lank visage. 

When the door closed behind her, Tots burst 
out into laughter, which she had to smother 
inside her carpet-bag, lest it might come to the 
ears of the retiring she-grenadier. 

** It was as good as a comedy to see you and 
Mrs. Wills standing face to face, looking so 
mutually affectionate and gratified. I quite 
expected, Bessie, when she launched out into 
praises of Brand, that you would fall upon her 
neck, and dry up the rivers of your eyes with 
the comer of her apron.'' 

'* Shame, Tots ! she is a good, kind soul, I 
am sure, and I know she looks after his 
buttons, and dams his stockings, for he told 
me so." 

** Not a bit of her, * love him like a mother,'" 
said the incredulous Tots, referring to the burst 
of gushing eloquence on the landlady's part. 
** She is a penetrating old file, depend upon it. 
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and saw directly where your weak point lay ; 
and then, like a good general, she attacked you 
there." 

Bessie was involved in the intricacies of 
reducing to order a very rough head of hair, 
which occupation enabled her to take refuge in 
silence ; while Tots, having divested her plump 
person of such travelhng wraps as remained, 
and being serenely indifferent as to the dis- 
hevelled state of her locks, capered about the 
room, disposing of various articles of property 
that she took by snatches out of her carpet-bag, 
giving the room a home-hke appearance, as she 
expressed it, by strewing it with an inconceiv- 
able litter. At last she danced up behind 
Bessie at the looking-glass, and standing on tip- 
toe, so that she could see herself above hei 
sister's head, she drew down the comers of hei 
mouth, and folding her hands in front of her, 
after the manner of Mrs. Wills, began in a 
sharp, nasal voice, — 

'* I am sure, it's a pleasure to me to have 
such sweet young ladies honour my poor house 
with their genteel presence, and I have humbly 
striven to have all things such as they should 
be, for I know what's what, and — " Bessie 
here cut her short by turning sharp round, and 
was beginning to demolish Tots with a withering 
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rebuke, when Brand made a diversion by calling 
to them to come down to tea. 

If the sitting-room had looked comfortable 
when they first entered it, it certainly looked 
doubly so now, for Mrs. Wills's best china graced 
the table, which also displayed plenty of good 
things to eat. Frampton reclined in one of the 
easy chairs, awaiting a summons to the tea- 
table, which, when its welcome sound struck 
upon his ear, he obeyed with more alacrity than 
he usually displayed about anything. The 
comers of his supercihous mouth turned down 
with a fine scorn when his eyes rested on the 
cake in front of him ; and as Bessie took her 
place opposite the tea-tray, he was heard to 
mutter, *' Cat-lap and goodies for a hungry 
man." 

But he was relieved by the entrance of a 
smoking covered dish, borne by the landlady, 
who placed it immediately before him, removing 
the obnoxious cake into the nearer neighbour- 
hood of Tots. Brand, who had been fumbling 
in the cupboard, drew forth from its recesses 
pickles and jam, which he deposited upon the 
table with the air of one who has done all that 
can possibly be required of him; and then, 
drawing his chair into the circle, desired Framp- 
ton without any ceremony to fall to. 
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They were a happy party, these four young 
people, standing, as it were, on the threshold 
of life, and looking forward with undismayed, 
because unconscious, eyes, to what might be in 
store for them. Brandon had indeed begun 
the hard battle of earning his own bread and 
winning his own way ; but to the other three 
hardships were unknown, and disappointment 
and sorrow but names. Bessie presided like 
the httle mother of the family, and Brand, with 
a paternal air, which sat very well upon him, 
attended to the wants of everybody, and from 
time to time gently intimated to Tots, when 
her mirth became uproarious, that Mrs. Wills 
was delicate, and had known better days, and 
her nerves would be unstrung by alarming ex- 
plosions. Hereupon Tots laughed the more, 
for the very sight of the landlady's long face, 
she declared, tickled her. 

** She insists upon instilling into our be- 
nighted minds, on every imaginable occasion, 
that she knows what's what, and is quite accus- 
tomed to ladies' ways. I feel sure she has a 
little romance belonging to her; don't you 
think so, Framps ? She was once a lady's 
maid, perhaps, and having been in her youth 
remarkable for dazzling beauty, the heir of the 
house fell in love with her; and his father. 
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quite furious, married her to the groom, to 
whom, although she gave her hand upon com- 
pulsion, yet her heart could never be his, &c., 
&c. Have I hit upon the right story. Brand?" 

** Whisht ! " he replied, laughing in spite of 
himself, though struggling to maintain an aspect 
of gentle rebuke. ** You don't know how near 
she may be ; remember this house is not as 
big as the old Parsonage, and voices Penetrate 
from one room to another." 

**You mean, I suppose," whispered Tots, 
** that Mrs. Wills's penetrating ear is possibly at 
this moment lightly applied to the key-hole, 
and so her finest feehngs may perhaps be 
wounded by allusions to the sorrows of her 
youth." 

** Nay," said Brand, who, with the simphcity 
of all noble and unsuspecting natures, could not 
think meanly of anybody, not even landladies, 
** I am sure she never listens ; but then some 
women's ears are of a surprising length, and 
their tongues too." 

** Well, Mrs. Wills's tongue, or her sorrows, 
have fretted her to fiddle-strings," continued 
the Irrepressible. '* Do you notice her mouth 
with its languishing droop at the comers, as 
much as to say, * Alas ! circumstances have 
been too many for me ! ' Her very cap-strings 
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have a flabby and dejected air, as though they 
were drooping under the burden of knowing 
what's what, and not being able to look it ! " 

*' My dear child,'* said Bessie reprovingly, 
•*you let your tongue run a httle too fast. 
Certainly, though, her appearance does suggest 
the idea that she has just emerged from a re- 
freshing dip in the sea." 

*' Why, Bessie, I thought you would consider 
her dress and her charms nothing short of 
what's what, after her affectionate burst about 
.^ loving Brand like a mother ! " 

, *' Well, I am sure she is a kind soul," replied 
Bessie, ** so you should not make fun of her. 
Tots. If she has known better days, poor 
thing, think what she must suffer now in look- 
ing back upon past happiness." 

** Looking back with tearful eyes upon what's 
what," laughed the incorrigible girl. *'But 
depend upon it, Bess, there is a reserve of 
acidity stowed away under that dejected exterior 
for every-day use ; this is a high day, you know, 
and we are strangers, so she wants to make a 
favourable impression ; but I see a wicked 
twinkle in her eye now and then, where you 
would only behold a tear glistening to the 
memory of all that bygone happiness you spoke 
of." 
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" I am sure she is quite innocent of any 
wickedness," said Bessie indignantly, ** though 
I could fancy," she added, ** her turning a little 
acid on one's hands, if one ventured to remon- 
strate mildly touching the genuineness of the 
cream or the weight of the butter." 

** Well done ! " cried Frampton, who, having 
satisfied the cravings of an appetite by no means 
small, now lay back in his arm-chair, with all 
the complacency of a warrior taking his ease, 
and Ustened amused to the dialogue. ** It is 
refreshing to hear how women will abuse each 
other. . They have no notion of fair play either, 
for two of you will fall upon one, and pull her 
to bits, from the tail of her gown to the top- 
knot of her cap, without compunction." 

** I was defending her ! " cried Bessie. ** I 
think it ungenerous to abuse people behind their 
backs." 

** Defend me from such a champion," re- 
torted Frampton. ** While you pretend to be 
drawing attention to her good points, you are 
all the while insinuating something to her dis- 
advantage." 

Bessie answered nothing, for she felt that 
Frampton was right. Tots, however, defended 
herself by saying that as Frampton had been 
too wrapt in his pursuit of happiness, in the 
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shape of beef-steak, to contribute anything to 
the amusement of the rest, the feminine por- 
tion of the party, with that unselfishness which 
characterizes the sex, had taken upon them the 
trouble of maintaining the conversation ; and 
that therefore thanks, rather than criticism, 
were their due." 

*' Women are never at a loss for an excuse, 
at any rate, are they. Tots?" put in Brand, 
who had been silent and somewhat abstracted, 
but who now roused himself to join in the 
wordy war. ** Give me some more tea, Bess, 
and see if you can persuade Frampton to begin 
again ; he won't require much pressing. 111 
engage." 

** Not upon any account," said that amiable 
youth, with an approach to vivacity quite 
startling in one usually so deliberate. 

'' Tots will, though," said Brand. '' She has 
been talking so fast that she has had no time 
to eat ; eh, child ? " 

** I thank my stars I am a woman," she 
replied, ** and therefore can eat and talk at the 
same time, without having to interrupt the 
thread of my discourse, or starve my appe- 
tite." 

** I daresay Frampton would have agreed to 
a division of labour, if you had thought of it 
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soon enough/' said Brand. **He to do the 
eating ; you the talking." 

** Women and chatterers are my horror," 
replied that gentleman. **My maxim is, that 
silence is gold, but I look upon speech as some- 
thing less than silver, else Tots would not have 
so large a supply of it." 

** If silence were gold, you would be a wealthy 
man, Framps," laughed Bessie. 

** But we shall see if Tots cannot get a rise 
out of you presently," added Brand, who 
reUshed a little gentle raillery at his phleg- 
matic brother's expense. Certainly, though 
Frampton's contribution was small, the con- 
versation did not flag, and poor Mrs. Wills's 
patience must have been quite worn out by 
being so long kept on the wrong side of the 
door. 

But the most prolonged meal must come to 
an end some time, and so did this one. Mrs. 
Wills rephed to the long-delayed summons with 
a promptitude suggesting but a short distance 
between the little parlour and the kitchen ; but, 
as the habitual melancholy of her countenance 
was relieved by spasmodic and complacent 
smirks, it is open to conjecture that her keen 
ears had caught nothing derogatory to herself. 
No sooner had she reluctantly turned her back. 
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after lingering as long as she could, putting 
finishing touches to the table-cloth and anti- 
macassars, than Frampton drew forth from 
some unknown depths a short pipe of very dingy 
hue, the bowl of which displayed a ghastly 
skull, carved with much vigorous detail. 
Having polished up this cheerful device with 
great affection on the sleeve of his coat, he pro- 
ceeded to fill the same and light it, troubling 
his head very little as to whether or not tobacco- 
clouds would be agreeable to feminine noses. 
Brand, before following his example, went 
through the form of asking the girls if they 
objected, at the same time plainly showing what 
sort of answer he hoped to get, for he took up 
his long Norwegian pipe, and eyed it with 
yearning tenderness. 

** Oh, we don't in the least mind being 
smoked to mummies ! " said Tots. 

** No, but really,** said Brand, balancing his 

long pipe on one finger, and inserting his other 

hand in the tobacco-jar, ** if you don't like it, 

you know, we will desist; only now-a-days 

ladies rather enjoy a gentle whiff of tobacco. 

It seems to stimulate their conversational 

powers.** 

** A gentle whiff ! '* cried Tots. '' Well, it*s 

a bargain ! If you two will confine yourselves 
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to making gentle whiffs at long intervals, we 
will make no objection." 

*' On the contrary," said Bessie. 

' ' There is no knowing what a woman would 
be at," observed Frampton oracularly. '* It's 
my belief they don't know themselves ; so light 
up, Brand, and let's have a little rational 
discourse." 

*'A discourse from Frampton!" giggled 
Tots, edging up a low footstool beneath the 
elbow of his chair, and settling herself there- 
upon, so that her curly head nearly approached 
the level of his shoulder. '* We are all atten- 
tion ; proceed, professor, the eyes of Europe 
are upon you." 

** Or rather say the ears of Europe are open 
to you," amended Bessie, taking up her station 
beside Brand. '' Our eyes will soon be past 
gazing upon the orator's animated and inspired 
countenance." 

^' Oh, womankind ! " replied the badgered 
youth, '^ who said I was going to make an 
oration ? When I do, may it never be to female 
ears, for my eloquence would die out beneath 
their stinging criticism." 

^' Like lago, we ^ are nothing, if not critical,' " 
said Bessie. '' Begin now, and let your sub- 
ject be, Man : his Superiority over the Other 
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Sex, especially in Regard to the Consumption of 
Tobacco." 

^^And his more sparkling conversational 
powers," put in Tots. ^* Likewise his genius 
for travelling about the world unencumbered 
with luggage ; not even one portmanteau and 
two hat-boxes." 

''See, see!" said Bessie, ''his eye is 
kindling ; the magnitude of his idea is strug- 
gUng to find appropriate utterance. His 
audience enchanted hang upon his words, and 
drink in wisdom from his lips." 

" Upon my life ! " cried the helpless object 
of this ferocious attack, "you are enough to 
drive a fellow crazy ; you don't give one a 
chance to get a word in edgeways." 

Brand lay back in his chair, laughing with 
supreme enjoyment at Frampton's discomfiture. 

"Your tongue is no match for a woman's, 
my boy," he said consolingly. "Well, now 
they are going to hold their tongues, and give 
you the chance you so earnestly desire." 

" I am not going to waste * Attic salt and 
Ciceronian eloquence ' on such an unapprecia- 
tive audience," replied the youth, disgusted. 

' ' It would be a waste of pearls, to strew them 
in our way, wouldn't it, Framps ? " said Tots, 
at the same time giving a sly pull to the cushion 
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which Bupported his august head, and causing 
it to come in contact with the wooden frame of 
his chair with a sharp knock. 

Thoroughly roused, he sat up, laid down his 
pipe, and, seizing the cushion, levelled it at 
Tots's head, who ducked, and the missile, flying 
past her, swept the cat off the table, who clung 
frantically to the cloth for support, and dragged 
it down with her. Then ensued a tussle, in the 
midst of which, and just when the combatants 
were pausing for breath, a low tap was heard, 
and Mrs. Wills's dejected cap-strings appeared 
in the doorway, waving reproachfully in the 
breeze that swept through the room. 

** I told you," said Brand, who had not done 
laughing, ''that you would frighten Mrs. Wills 
out of her wits.'' 

'' Not at all, Mr. Bowsted, sir," replied she. 
V' But I was afraid as one of the young ladies 
were getting hurt ; I heard such a sound of 
blows Uke." 

''It is not the ladies who are hurt," said 
Frampton, confronting her, and hugging a 
pillow which had been aimed at him with much 
precision, " but they have all set on me, Mrs. 
Wills, and are rending me in pieces." 

" It was his head that you heard sounding 
so hollow," whispered Tots aside. 
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** I am sure, sir,'* began the landlady, glanc- 
ing with a puzzled air from Frampton to his 
sisters, and then to Brand. But seeing that no 
mangled limbs were strewn about, and that 
none of their faces were particularly convulsed 
with horror and agony, she relaxed the rigidity 
of her aspect, and then proceeded, *' Well, Mr. 
Frampton, sir, I did hope you were not so hard- 
hearted as to wound the young ladies ; but if so 
be as you are getting all the blows, sir, I don't 
wonder at your hair not lying down smooth 

Uke.'' 

*^ I hope Peter is not frightened by the row ? " 

said Brand. 

^' Oh, no, sir ! when I tell him it is all play- 
ful sport, he will be quite mollified, will my 
Peter ; he loves to see the young folks enjoy 
themselves, and so do I, when they don't hurt 
themselves, nor the furniture." 

** The touch of nature that makes all land- 
ladies kin came out in that last remark," said 
Frampton, as the door closed behind Mrs. 
Wills. ** It is her furniture she came to look 
after, not our precious bones." 

*'Now she will go and tell her Peter," said 
Tots, *' that the young ladies are throwing the 
cushions about like maniacs, and the young 
gentlemen all looking torn to bits like." 
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'* She insinuated that your hair is anything 
but * what's what/ Framps," said Bessie ; 
'^ hadn't you better pause now, and give a Uttle 
attention^ to your toilet ? " 

'* If you womenkind will let me light up 
without any more bother," said he, *' 111 make 
everything what's what, and what's right too." 

And with a sigh ot relief he proceeded to 
adjust his collar, then, leaning back in a luxury 
of idleness, he half closed his eyes, and settled 
himself to enjoy a meditative pipe. 

Silence fell on the little party : for Tots, 
wearied out with excitement, was beginning to 
nod sleepily. Bessie feU to thinking deeply, 
with the cat on her lap, and Brand was a quiet 
feUow at the best of times. Quiet soon reigned 
absolutely, while Pussy blinked and purred, 
and the fire sank from a glancing flame into a 
grey cavern, growing mora and more hollow 
under the gaze of Bessie's abstracted eyes, till 
it finally fell in and went out. 

*'Bed time!" said Brand, raising himself 
slowly, and knocking the ashes out of his pipe. 
^' There is Tots fast asleep. Tired, Tots, eh ? 
wake up, and nudge Frampton. He is as sound 
as a top." 

Thus adjured, Tots raised her head sleepily, 
rubbing her eyes; she roused, however, into 
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something like her former animation on per- 
ceiving that Frampton had truly gone oflf into a 
deep sleep, and that his pipe was hanging pre- 
cariously from his slack fingers. 

Carefully abstracting it, she emptied the 
ashes into his pocket; and then, taking his 
handkerchief, she knotted it at the four comers 
and placed it on his head in a jaunty and rakish 
position, that lent an irresistibly comical air 
to his slumbering countenance. Tickled by 
the result of her own devices, she broke into 
a laugh, which had the effect of waking him. 

''What — what — ^what's up now?'' he mut- 
tered, feeling an unusual sensation on the top 
of his head. He pulled off the improvised 
nightcap, stared at it, and then exclaimed, as 
he yawned and stretched himself, '' I declare if 
you are not as ready to spoil my night's rest, 
as you are to deprive me of all comfort in the 
day time !" 

'''My nights are sleepless, but I sleep 
during the day,' " quoted Bessie. " But come, 
let us seek our weary pillows without loss of 
time." 

" I am more weary than my pillow can possi- 
bly be," said Frampton. " And as to seeking 
it, I hope Tots's malice has not proceeded to 
such lengths as to hide the very bed-clothes ! " 
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'* Now, children, all ready ?" said Brand, '* I 
am going to turn out the gas." 

Mrs. Wills and her Peter had already retired, 
so in a very short time the little house, lately 
the scene of so much unusual bustle, was buried 
in repose. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

Let us picture to ourselves an old grey 
Parsonage, in a remote Yorkshire parish. A 
few scattered houses form the village, having 
its post-office and its inn, with an old-fashioned 
sign swinging over the door. The Parsonage 
is but a few minutes' walk from the village, and 
is situated on a gentle slope, with a few spare 
trees immediately surrounding it. It is only 
two stories high, but covers a good deal of 
ground. Looked at from any side, it is 
picturesque, many-gabled, having no particular 
front, but, as it were, facing all round. French 
windows in the south side look out on a lovely 
bit of grass. A verandah, of which the frame- 
work can scarcely be seen for the climbing 
plants that veil its outlines, extends along the 
whole of another side. Although, when we 
first introduce our reader to the scene, winter 
reigns, and the branches are bare, and the 
flowers all ''keeping house" under ground, 
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and nothing but the brown mould and a few 
evergreens are visible ; still, the rigours of the 
season seem to be unfelt in their intensity in 
the immediate neighbourhood. The high 
ground behind shelters it from the biting winds 
that career and howl over the moors, which 
stretch for miles all round, and enclose the 
little village, which seems like an oasis in the 
desert. Those heathery moors ! In summer, 
what a purple glory, as far as the eye can reach ! 
What an expansive feeling of boundless free- 
dom they suggest to the soul ! How the senses 
revel in- the fresh scent-breathing gales, that 
are seldom perfectly at rest there ! Though in 
the low grounds not a whiff may be per- 
ceptible, and the stillness of a sultry noon may 
oppress the breathing ; yet here, up on the 
moors, out on the glorious heather, the balmy 
airs for ever wander, greeting the weary brow 
with subtle sweetness. Here the lark sings most 
sweetly, and the wild flowers bloom with most 
fragrance. These are your summer delights, 
sweet heathery wildernesses ! But what shall 
be said of you in winter ? Have you no charms 
in that drear season, when even the garrulous 
brooks are silent in an ice-bound sleep, or creep 
along reluctantly, like the hfe- stream in the 
veins of the old ? Yes, though your surface be 
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bare of blossom, and nothing remain to tell of 
your robes of regal purple but the prickly stems of 
last season's growth, is there nothing in the vast, 
undulating, richly brown expanse, to gratify 
the eyes of Nature's true children ? Surely 
yes. Then, with an uproarious north wind, 
careering all around you, you step among the 
crackling stalks, battling with the breeze, which, 
while it opposes, but adds to your enjoyment 
by calling out your powers of resistance. Then, 
although the lark be silent, and the heavens 
no longer blue, but, it may be, of a dull 
lead colour, blending at the horizon into the 
sombre brown of the moor; yet the wind's 
cheery whistle appeals to your spirit, hke the 
hearty greeting of an old friend. 

It happened towards the close of a winter's 
day, that a young girl was straying on the 
moors with bowed head and thoughtful pace. 
A dog accompanied her footsteps, now trotting 
along behind her, his ears drooping humbly, 
anon bounding away to this side or to that, or 
again rolling over in the exuberance of his joy, 
yet never leaving his mistress for long. 

Presently, with a sigh, she called him close 
to her, saying, ^^Home, Guy, home!" As 
she turned her back upon those last faint streaks 
which indicated where the sun had set not long 
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before, the boisterous winds puffing full in her 
face caused her to shiver and shrink, as though 
she loved not that the breeze should visit her 
cheek too roughly. The day had been bright, 
but very keen ; and now the dusk was settling 
down rapidly, blotting out the moor'shazy out- 
line. Nothing was to be seen, save her dog, 
now soberly pacing at her side ; nothing heard, 
save the wind's whistle, which occasionally rose 
into a scream, indicating the approach of a 
stormy night. 

The girl looked round her hurriedly, and, as 
it were, shrank from the intensity of the loneli- 
ness that seemed to enwrap her, and threaten to 
cut' her off from the sight and sympathy of her 
fellows. She had evidently been betrayed into 
lingering longer than usual, and it appeared as 
if, to her mind, solitude had no charms. She 
now and then addressed the dog, as if the sound 
of her own voice comforted her with a sense of 
companionship, and said to him, shudderingly, 
**Ah, Guy! Bessie would enjoy this; but I 
confess I wish myself at home ! '' Guy gave an 
encouraging yelp, as if sensible that his mistress 
would feel better for such a remark, and cut a 
few feeble capers, to intimate that she had 
nothing to fear, and might make her mind easy. 
** Oh ! what is that ? " she cried, with an uneasy 
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start that showed her nerves were all on the 
stretch. ** Nothing but a great white stone! 
What a goose I am to be sure ! But I wish 
Bessie and Tots were here!" Her troubles, 
however, soon came to an end, for after a few 
more minutes of growing alarm, the village 
lights twinkled below, like glow-worms on a 
grassy bank, and the grey and uneven outline 
of the Parsonage loomed hazily into view. 
The remainder of her walk was soon accom- 
pUshed ; another ten minutes saw mistress and 
dog safely within the garden gate, and speeding 
briskly up the crackling gravel path that curved 
through the shrubbery up to the verandah. 
In at the front door they entered, and thither 
will we follow them. 

As the girl opened a low door, and walked 
into a cosy room, illuminated solely by the 
cheery blaze of a log fire, a sweet and kind, 
but somewhat feeble voice, greeted her. 

^* Well, Sophy, child ; I am glad you are 
come. I was getting anxious ; the wind seems 
to be rising, and I fear we shall have a stormy 
night." 

*' I am afraid so, papa," said Sophy. ** But 
you will want your tea. I will take off my hat, 
and be down directly." 

So saying, she ran up the low, old-fashioned 
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staircase, wainscoted with oak, and with a brisk- 
ness, and almost spasmodic haste, which 
characterized all her movements within doors 
(though without, as we have seen, timidity 
subdued her to a more quiet manner), she jerked 
off her thmgs, and whisked down again, to see 
to her father's comforts. 

The same quickness distmguished her in 
speaking. She brought out short sentences, 
with a suddenness that was apt to be startling, 
especially after a long silence. She had rather 
a high-pitched voice, more penetrating than 
sweet, and, when unexpectedly addressed, she 
always turned her head towards the speaker 
with a curious, quick movement, likely to be 
disconcerting. The very outline of her features, 
more regular than those of either of her sisters, 
showed a sharpness that imparted to her face 
an older look than her years warranted, for she 
was the youngest of the three. As she knelt 
on the rug at her father's knee, and the firelight 
fell on her smooth hair of reddish gold, which 
was brushed back from her somewhat narrow 
face, the incessant fidgeting of her interlaced 
fingers indicated a restless activity, impatient 
of control. Her eyes were small and brown, not- 
withstanding her fair hair, and they had a peer- 
ing look, as though they were made to penetrate 
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into out-of-the-way corners, and ferret out 
hidden things. The mouth was too large, and 
wore a heavy expression when the face was in 
repose. Though not resembling either of her 
sisters in a single feature, yet a certain family 
likeness was apparent, stronger sometimes than 
at others. Altogether, Sophia Bowsted was an 
attractive-looking girl, and pronounced by some 
to be the best-looking of the three sisters. She 
was her father's favourite daughter, and the 
chosen companion of his old age. Though 
loving all his children dearly, a father often 
cherishes a partiality for one ; and Sophy had 
from her childhood been his pet. 

Bessie's heart had been all her mother's. An 
enthusiastic love and almost passionate reve- 
rence had always displayed itself in her inter- 
course with her mother ; so that her affections 
had not flowed out to her father when that 
idolized mother died, but seemed to have 
gathered their forces inwardly, to dwell on the 
image and memory of the lost one. Still she 
loved her father, and so did Tots. 

It was a tiny party left in the old Parsonage, 
for now only the father remained, with this one 
daughter to take care of him. 

She declared that for the next year or two, at 
least, she had no ambition to go far from home. 
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So it came about, that when a pressing invita- 
tion arrived from a married aunt, for some of 
the parsonage girls to go and stay with her, the 
ilivitation had been accepted only by Tots and 
Bessie. As we have seen, they made a break 
in their journey, to spend, at their eldest 
brother's urgent request, a few days in his city 
home. Frampton escorted them thither, having 
been at home for his vacation, and was to leave 
them in a week's time to return to Oxford. 
Tots, after a day or two's shopping and sight- 
seeing, was to pursue her way to Aunt Patty's 
alone. It had been a long- arranged plan of 
Brandon's, that Bessie was to stay with him 
some time ; attend to his wardrobe, and keep 
his house ; so he did not intend to let her go 
away when the two others left. When she grew 
weary of staying with him, and longed again for 
female society, she was to follow Tots. Bessie 
had spent some happy weeks with her Aunt 
Patty at a former period, and therefore knew 
and loved her well ; but Tots had yet to make 
the acquaintance of her relative. Of course, the 
adventures of our travellers were much discussed 
by the two remaining at home ; and every even - 
ing father and daughter failed not to wonder 
what they might have been doing all day, and 
how they were probably occupied at that par- 
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ticular moment. Certainly these enterprising 
young people had not changed for the better, 
so far as outward comfort was concerned, inas- 
much as the home they had left was infinitely 
more roomy and luxurious than the lodgings 
wherein they now found themselves. 

Low rooms, oak-panelled, and with delicious 
subdued lights, were to be found in that old 
house; broad, shallow stairs, with curiously- 
carved hand-rails. Dark-polished wood every- 
where, heavily mullioned windows, with deep 
sills, sunk into the thickness of the wall. At 
night these rooms lacked brilKancy, for the 
modem convenience of gas h^d not penetrated 
into that remote village ; indeed its glare would 
have seemed out of character with the gene- 
ral appearance of the rooms ; yet, when the 
curtains were drawn, and the softly burning 
lamp brought in, nothing could look more 
cosy than the parlour where the father and 
daughter sat talking softly. 

When the tea-things, in course of time, made 
their appearance, Sophy sprang up from her 
kneeling position, and went to preside at the 
steaming urn, and her fathpr drew up his 
capacious arm-chair. He was a noble-looking 
old man, perfectly white-haired. As Sophy 
handed him his tea, his eye softened, and a 
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tenderness, the more remarkable as it seemed 
not to be the habitual expression of that keen 
and intellectual face, lighted up his rugged, but 
grand features. 

As Sophy bustled hither and thither, ever 
intent on adding to his comforts, or anticipating 
his wishes, his glance followed her, and dwelt 
upon her lovingly; then, when all her little 
arrangements were completed, he called her to 
his side, and the two, nestling together over the 
cosy fire, talked, now merrily, now earnestly, 
while the blast howled outside, and the lonely 
brown moors stretched away all round them, in 
a vast and stormy solitude. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Frampton Bowsted was greatly of Charles 
Lamb's way of thinking with regard to the most 
sensible hour of getting up in the morning. 
He could never, from his tenderest infancy, be 
brought to appreciate the advantages of * ' rising 
with the lark.'* Hence it came about, that on 
the fourth morning after the arrival of our 
travellers in the city, he was to be seen, some 
time after eleven o'clock, serenely imbibing 
coffee, and despatching vast slices of fried ham. 
It was the day for Tots to take leave of the 
merry party in the httle sitting-room, and be 
launched forth into a world of unfamiliar aspect 
and unknown inhabitants. The occasion was 
viewed by her with a solemnity approaching to 
dread, for she had never travelled alone ; and 
visions of getting into the wrong train, and 
being whirled into remote regions whence there 
was no getting back, continually crossed her 
mind, and filled her with apprehension. She, 
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however, comforted herself ever and anon with 
thmking that, as her aunt expected her, and 
knew the hour when her train was due, she 
would be sure to be on the spot to receive her. 
As she stood opposite the unmoved Frampton, 
slowly drawing on her gloves, her pretty, bright 
face was quite grave for a wonder, but she 
indicated in no other way her inward tremors. 
Bessie and Brand were going to the station with 
her, to see her safely started ; for Brand had 
snatched a few hours from his daily business 
for this purpose. His voice was soon heard in 
the passage, calhng on the girls to make haste ; 
so Tots knew that the trying moment had come, 
wherein she must bid farewell to Frampton. 
It was no part of that gentleman's plan for the 
day to hurry his breakfast, in order that he 
might accompany the little party to the station. 
He always declared he hated to be bothered 
with women and their luggage ; therefore, on 
this particular morning, he Hngered over his 
late meal, seeming wholly unconcerned at the 
prospect of losing one of his sisters. It was a 
portion of his creed, also, never to exhibit 
emotion at periods of greeting and parting, for 
was he not an Oxford Man, and therefore 
superior to all feminine weaknesses ? It might 
be all very well for an ordinary mortal to embrace 
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his relatives with affectionate ardour, and drop 
a tear of regret at their departure ; but for a 
man who soon expected to win University 
Honours, and who looked forward to obtaining a 
Fellowship, till some good hving should fall to 
his share — for a man with such prospects and 
intentions, the idea of displaying anything so 
trivial as emotion was not to be entertained 
for a moment. Thus it came about that when 
Tots went up to Frampton, to give him a fare- 
well kiss, he did not trouble himself to rise, but 
graciously vouchsafed the tip of his whisker to 
her embrace ; then, bidding her in a cheerful 
tone to take care of herself, he resumed his 

meal, with the air of a man who has done his 

« 

duty. 

As the cab rattled up to the door. Brand 
rushed in for Tots, and with that frantic hurry 
obseiTable in many men when going on a 
journey, he bore her to the door, packed her in 
with Bessie beside her, and, having seen the 
boxes all safe, sprang in himself, banging the 
door to, and shouting to the man to drive fast, 
as if the welfare of nations depended on his 
speed. Bessie, to cover her sister's unusual 
abstraction, playfully ralhed him on his un- 
necessary hurry; but he excused himself by 
saying that it was advisable always to hasten 
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women, who made a point of leaving everything 
till the last moment. 

Of course the station was reached long before 
the train was ready to start ; so Brand, having 
procured Tots's ticket, and carefully described 
to her the exact situation of her boxes in the 
van, in order that her feminine mind might be 
reUeved of all anxiety concerning the safety of 
her wardrobe, took the girls to the book-stall, 
bidding Tots choose whatsoever volume pleased 
her, to while away the tediousness of her 
journey. She selected one displaying a highly 
tragic scene in red and blue on its yellow cover ; 
and then the trio walked up and down the plat- 
form. 

** I almost wish," said Tots, on the point of 
giving way, as the trying moment drew near, 
** that I might stay here with you still, instead 
of going to Aunt Patty's.'' 

Her tone was doleful, so that Brand, with 
the tender intention of cheering her up, laughed 
at her. 

^*Why, child," he said, ^*you will be far 
better off there. Your uncle and aunt will 
take you to concerts and all sorts of entertain- 
ments, which my means won't allow me to do, 
much as I should have Hked it." 

*^ But they are all quite strangers, you know," 
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said Tots, her spirits falling rapidly down to 
zero. **Aunt has never seen me in her life, 
and how in the world am I to know her, or she 
to know me ? I shall be flying into the arms 
of the wrong person, and only discover my mis- 
take when the police carry me off to the station 
on a charge of assault and battery, with intent 
to do grievous bodily harm to some unoffending 
old lady." 

** I will describe Aunt's appearance, as 
nearly as I can," said Bessie, ** and then you 
cannot make a mistake. As soon as you hear 
the porters call out ^Wareham,' which will 
not happen till you have been about three hours 
in the train, pop your head out, and begin to 
reconnoitre. Aunt will certainly be there, for 
she said in her letter that she herself would 
meet you. You will have plenty of time to 
look about, even before getting out of the 
carriage, for the train stops at Wareham for 
ten minutes. When you see a middle-aged 
lady, dressed, most Hkely, in a purple skirt and 
sealskin mantle, with ermine muff and collaret, 
which is her favourite style of dress in winter, 
you may be pretty sure that you behold Aunt 
Patty. But if, in addition, she should have a 
round face, with a fresh colour, a beautiful 
nose, and large and lovely hazel eyes, beaming 
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with affection and kindness, and if that face be 
adorned with a very fat sausage, curl on each 
side, you will know, without any further 
hesitation, that it is Aunt Patty whom you 
behold." 

*' Bess !*' cried Tots, enraptured, *' you have 
described the dearest, sweetest old woman in 
the world ! whereas I had pictured to myself a 
stately dame, dressed in black silk, with a 
bonnet of portentous dimensions.'' 

'^Well, then. Tots," said Brand, **when 
you see the real, genuine article, you will be 
ready to agree that one's preconceptions of 
people are apt to be absurdly wide of the 
mark." 

** I am sure," said Bessie, *' that when Aunt 
Patty was young, she must have been remark- 
ably handsome, and the best of it is, that as 
she grows old, her beauty does not fade, leaving 
her a wrinkled old hag, but rather mellows by 
time, and gains in sweetness what it loses in 
vivacity." 

^^Very good, Bess," said Brand encou- 
ragingly ; '* a very neat little encomium indeed. 
But here we are at the door of Tots's compart- 
ment. In with you, little one ; not another 
moment to spare." 

Tots clung to them both for a moment, with 
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a choking sensation in her throat ; and Brand, 
with what Frampton would have called a 
*' caddish display of weakness," kissed her 
before putting her in the carriage. 

Immediately afterwards, the shrill whistle 
sounded, striking on Tots's heart almost like a 
knell ; and as the train glided away, slowly at 
first, but gathering speed as it moved, her dewy 
eyes remained eagerly bent on the two figures 
standing on the platform, objects of indifference 
to every soul in that vast city, though to her so 
dear. They turned away at last, Bessie with 
a feeling almost of remorse, at having sent her 
sister from under her care and protection. 

To understand the emotion which these girls 
evinced on an occasion so trifling, it must be 
borne in mind that they were simply ** country 
girls,*' as Brand said, having lived all their 
days secluded in a remote parsonage, which 
only Bessie had ever quitted before, and she but 
for a short time, when she had spent a month 
at Wareham. Brand, too, had so little of the 
man of the world about him, notwithstanding 
his five years' experience of city life, that he 
loved his sisters dearly, and never disdained to 
show it, unhke the more sophisticated Framp- 
ton. Brother and sister walked briskly through 
the crowded thoroughfares, on their way from 
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the station, when, at the entrance to Brewster 
Street, Brand turned off towards the engineer- 
ing establishment where he daily worked hard, 
poor lad, and for very insignificant pay too ; 
and telling Bessie that he must dine in the 
city, but would return home at six, he was soon 
lost in the foggy distance. 

Bessie turned slowly towards No. 13, with a 
weight on her spirits, for which she could not 
account, but probably the reason was not far to 
seek. To a country girl, there is something 
almost appalling in the sense of the vastness of 
a large bustling town ; especially when, having 
parted from two dear companions, she finds her- 
self alone in the midst of thousands of human 
beings, ignorant of, and indifferent to, her very 
existence. In a small village she is known to 
every one, and never fails to receive a friendly 
nod or a hearty greeting from all she meets ; 
but to walk along miles of streets, to meet 
crowds, to whom she is an utter stranger, all 
this smites upon her with a painful sensation. 
But Bessie was not one to indulge in morbid 
sentimentality. 

Blaming herself for her unwonted depression, 
and resolving not to give way to it, she quickened 
her steps, and soon arrived at No. 13. 

In the sitting-room she found Frampton, 
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leaning back in the arm-chair, in his most 
admired attitude ; his head thrown well back, 
one foot on the mantelpiece, the other on the 
fender. He was surrounding his head with 
graceful smoke wreaths from his favourite short 
pipe. 

*' So you have come back,'* he observed, 
without altering his position, or turning his 
head. ** I say, Bess, I have been waiting for 
you to come in, to go and look for Mrs. W., 
and tell her to bring me a glass of beer. I have 
rung half a dozen times, but I suppose she was 
somewhere in the back settlements, for she did 
not come." 

Bessie felt irritated at Frampton's indiffer- 
ence to all but his own personal wants, while 
her own heart was aching with a sense of miss- 
ing something or somebody. She, however, 
went to find the landlady, to inquire into the 
important question of dinner, and make herself 
acquainted with the details of Brand's house- 
keeping, which he had gladly resigned into her 
hands. She found Mrs. Wills in the depths of 
the back kitchen, her claw-Kke fingers busily 
engaged in peeUng potatoes. As she beheld 
Bessie entering the sacred precincts of her 
retreats, she wore an expression of sour resigna- 
tion, as of one whose lot is infinitely beneath 
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her merits, yet who has made up her mmd to 
bear every trial, supported by an internal 
consciousness of transcendent virtue. Bessie 
had made up her mind to win the landlady to 
amiabihty, that they might work pleasantly 
together, and render Brand's home comfortable 
and inviting. She knew well that any difference 
between them touching house-keeping arrange- 
ments would result in Brand's discomfort ; for 
who so potent to create misery as the landlady, 
if she chose to consider herself injured, and 
harbour thoughts of revenge ? Thus it came 
about that these two women, who, with regard 
to character and disposition, were as the poles 
asunder, found themselves chatting together in 
a short time like old friends. 

Mrs. Wills, cheated out of her dignified 
reserve, dehghted to pour forth into her listener's 
sympathizing ear her troubles and reminiscences, 
and views of life generally, with a generous 
profusion ; winding up with a sketch of her 
Peter, who, although she conceded that he was, 
on the whole, an inoffensive being with no 
particular harm in him, yet, being a man, was 
naturally but foolish, and trying in his ways 
to one with such well-defined views of *' what's 
what " as herself. In return, Bessie proceeded 
to consult the landlady touching domestic 
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matters, with an air of deference for her superior 
wisdom and experience which completely won 
over that austere female. She was, actually 
overheard to remark afterwards in an unguarded 
moment to her Peter, that Miss Bowsted was a 
sensible young lady, with no arrogance about 
her, and one who knew a superior woman when 
she met her. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Brand returned early in the evening, as he 
had promised ; but he was woefully tired, and 
could hardly summon up energy sufl&cient to 
change his dress. However, after he had 
refreshed himself with a dip in cold water, and 
put on a respectable black coat, he sat down to 
the table looking quite a new man. Frampton, 
who had not stirred out of doors all day, and 
who seemed to think the whole duty of man 
consisted in stowing away beef- steak and 
enveloping his person in clouds of smoke, 
brightened up into some appearance of liveli- 
ness, and even exerted himself to join in 
conversation. 

To such lengths did his vivacity proceed, 
that he actually originated the idea of having 
a rubber of whist. 

'^ I am very sorry," said Brand, *^but I 
have some writing to do that will take me a 
couple of hours, so we must postpone the 
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rubber till to-morrow; however, Bess, you 
and Frampton can play Bezique." 

^'A fig for Bezique!" returned the gentle- 
man alluded to, disgusted. ''It is an insult 
to a man's intelligence, to ask him to play 
Bezique.'* 

''Beggar my Neighbour, then,'* said Bessie, 
laughing; "is that more suited to the exalted 
intellect of an Oxford man ?'* 

Just as Frampton was considering about a 
withering reply. Brand looked up with an air 
of sudden inspiration. "I have it!" he ex- 
claimed. "This is Thursday night. Why 
should not Frampton take you to the concert ? 
You Uke music, eh, Bessie ? What do you 
say?'' 

Bessie's heart beat high with delight, and 
her eyes sparkled, as she turned to Frampton, 
to see if a favourable view of the subject might 
be entertained by that superior youth. He 
condescended to look rather pleased with the 
suggestion ; but added that, if they were to be 
in time, they should be off at once ; therefore 
Bessie must snatch up her bonnet, and get 
into it on the way. Bessie stayed not to 
answer, but disappeared with the rapidity of a 
flash, returning in a space of time which 
positively electrified her escort, who had yet to 
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get up his exterior with a little polish for an 
appearance in public. 

Prampton Bowsted was by no means un- 
mindful of his personal charms. Though in 
the morning, when he did not intend to be on 
view, no one could be more negligent of his 
attire, yet, when it suited him to display his 
attractions, his dress was always in the most 
perfect taste. Thus it happened, that when 
Bessie reappeared with such unexpected ex- 
pedition, her cavaher was compelled to bestir 
himself with some energy; and was heard 
muttering, as he retired to make his toilet, 
* ' A fellow never knows what a woman is going 
to be at." 

Brand, with that careful thought for other 
people's comfort which had always been a 
marked trait in his character, observed that 
Bessie in her haste had neglected to provide 
herself with any sort of wrap. '* Take a 
shawl, child," he said; *'you will want it 
coming home." 

Bessie flew for a shawl, and even after that, 
had still to wait some minutes for Frampton, 
whose personal adornment was not a matter to 
be hurried over. 

**The stupid rascal!" said Brand. ''He 
takes as much pains to decorate his little bit of 
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clay, as if the eyes of Europe were to be upon 
him, whereas there will be nobody there who 
knows him." 

Frampton did come at last, however, and 
his appearance was decidedly attractive. He 
evidently thought so himself, for his features 
were irradiated with a complacent smile, and 
he bade Bessie hurry herself to start, with an 
air of benevolent superiority. 

It was a beautifully clear night, but intensely 
cold. The pavement was slippery, * ' and things, * ' 
as Frampton consolingly remarked, ' ' promised 
to be much worse ' ' on their return. They walked 
rapidly, anxious to secure good places ; and as no 
crowd was anticipated that night, they succeeded, 
although their seats were rather remote. 

Bessie did not so much mind being far away, 
so long as she could have the music in front of 
her. But Frampton did not fall in with her 
views without some demur. He objected that 
he could see nothing of the pretty girls but 
the backs of their heads. ''Never mind the 
pretty girls," said Bessie. *' Depend upon it, 
they won't mind you." But the overture 
commenced, and then Frampton attempted no 
further remonstrance. He had a keen ear for 
music, and thoroughly enjoyed a good concert. 
He disposed himself in a Kstening attitude, folded 
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his arms in what he deemed a striking pose, 
and then became so completely absorbed, as 
even to forget himself and his own attractions. 
And Bessie ? Before the music began, her 
excited brain was busy taking in the details of 
the gay scene before her. It amused and 
gratified her to observe the brilliant colours 
and graceful forms interspersed and thrown 
into relief by the severe simpHcity of the 
gentlemen's black coats and white ties. It 
may seem absurd enough to be ravished by the 
sight of a number of people, all dressed in 
their best ; but then Bessie was a . simple 
country girl, and such things were new to her. 
To her mind, there was something strange and 
exciting in the appearance of such a vast 
multitude, hushed into stillness by the spell of 
the human voice. When on a former occasion, 
she had attended a concert, she had formed 
one of the gay and privileged occupants of the 
season-seats, and therefore had surveyed the 
concert-hall from a very dijfferent point. The 
view appeared to her now as being much more 
pleasing and impressive ; and she also promised 
herself that she would hear to better advantage. 
But hush ! the first notes are struck of the 
opening chorus. Her eyes, as if by an impulse 
independent of her own will, turn and rivet 
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themselves on the orchestra ; but soon, though 
ihey gaze fixedly, they see nothing: the 
performers seem to cease to exist. They and 
the vast audience melt away, as it were, and 
fade into distance, and she is wrapped in a 
blissful forgetfulness of all things mundane. 
Time gKdes by, unmarked. She sits motionless 
as marble; all senses, but the one, hushed in 
subservience to it for the time being, and that 
one endowed with tenfold vitality. 

'^ Bessie ! " said Frampton, ' nudging her 
elbow, 'Mook at that girl, over there to the 
left ; no, you're looking the wrong way — there, 
about twenty seats off from us in a straight 
line; now you must see her, she is leaning 
forward, isn't she awfully pretty ?" 

Bessie started at the interruption, and was 
inclined to be angry at being so ruthlessly torn 
down from the abstracted elevation to which 
the music had raised her. However, she 
stifled her rising resentment, and the effort was 
the more easy as the music now ceased for a 
few minutes, and the conversation became 
general. 

*'What did you say, Frampton?" she said 
quietly, almost startled at the sound of her 
own voice, after such a long, rapt silence. 

Frampton observed nothing of her agitation. 
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He was now standing up, with his opera-glass 
levelled in the direction he had described. 
**Look/' he whispered eagerly, bending down 
to his sister, *' there, there ! now she is turn- 
ing her head this way ! Sun and stars ! what 
a lovely girl ! " 

Bessie followed the direction of his eyes, 
and gave a most perceptible start. '* She 
here ! " she muttered, under her breath ; and 
she also gazed eagerly at the object of their 
joint surprise. 

Frampton turned towards her again, his 
handsome face beaming with admiration. 
" Did you ever see any one more lovely ?'' he 
asked triumphantly. 

** Yes, she is certainly beautiful,'' said 
Bessie, in a reflective tone, mentally adding, 
** I wonder if Brand knows of her being in this 
part of the world?" 

Frampton sat down with a sigh of dehght. 
** Upon my word," he said, '*it is about twice 
in a man's lifetime that he sees such a rare 
girl as that." 

He addressed no further remarks to Bessie, 
probably disgusted at her want of enthusiasm 
on a point that excited him so unusually. 
Once more the people began to resume their 
own places, and the waters of oblivion swept 
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again over Bessie. The bustle of rising and 
cloaking preparatory to departure, the tedious 
waiting for crowds to move, and slowly make 
way for her, the crush in getting to the door, 
all this Bessie went through half-unconsciously. 
But, oh ! the shock of contact with the outer 
air, when at last they emerged from the 
Concert Hall, and once more stood on the 
pavement, the unpleasantness of bodily sensa- 
tions returning with a rush, after having been 
so long held in abeyance by the power of mind 
triumphant over sense ! Bessie shuddered, 
almost sobbing, and hid her face in the warm 
folds of her shawl. She felt for an instant as 
if all happiness had fled with the closing 
whisper of the music. 

**Down he goes!" cried Frampton, laugh- 
ing, as an unfortunate man sUpped on the icy 
pavement, and reclined suddenly on his back. 
*' We shall find, Bessie, that sinners walk in 
slippery places ! Mind where you go ! '* 

This injunction was quite necessary, as Bessie 
was staggering along, as David says, hke a 
drunken man. The danger of falling roused 
her, however, effectually, and indeed it was no 
easy matter to keep upright for two consecutive 
steps. Bessie had a great dread of falUng; 
and she now found (happily for herself), that 
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unless she concentrated all her energies to 
maintam her footing, she would be either on 
her nose or her back in a twinkling. 

*' We are far safer walking than driving/' said 
Frampton. '' Look at the poor wretches of 
horses ! They are afraid to put one foot before 
another.*' 

Bessie clung fast to Frampton's arm, who 
managed to keep his footing while manfully 
supporting Bessie, who found herself sHding 
off* ■ in a different direction at every step. 
As they slowly traversed the streets, now 
becoming rapidly deserted, the silence was 
broken at intervals by the faint cry of some 
unlucky pedestrian who lost footing and fell. 
Many poor creatures were sorely hurt, and the 
next day's paper reported numerous cases in 
the hospitals, resulting from falls sustained on 
that memorable evening. 

Brand waited anxiously for the two who were 
cautiously feeUng their dangerous way, and 
making very slow progress. But they did 
arrive safely at last, and their reappearance at 
No. 13, Brewster Street, whole and sound, 
was a great relief to all parties. Bessie was 
completely herself again, and as she took off 
her things she had leisure to think over the 
incident of the beautiful girl in the Concert 
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Hall, and to frame a fervent hope that it would 
not strike Frampton to make her the subject of 
conversation. 

To understand why Bessie was so moved 
by the unexpected sight of this girl, it will be 
necessary to go back about a year and a half 
in our story. 

One day Bessie was sitting in the deep old- 
fashioned window of the morning-room in the 
Parsonage, when her father returned from a 
round of parish visits, and entered the room. 
He informed her that a Miss Norcott had 
come to stay in the neighbourhood, and was 
then at a house where the Bowsteds frequently 
visited. As Bessie was the female head of his 
household, her father desired she would call on 
this young lady and show her some attention. 

Always careful of her father's wishes, Bessie 
set off next day, and inquired for Miss Norcott. 
She found herself in the presence of an exceed- 
ingly pretty girl of about eighteen, whose 
manner and gesture were stately and self- 
possessed. Personal beauty exercised an 
immense influence over Bessie's feelings, and 
she longed for an intimacy. She thought that 
if this girl possessed a soul as beautiful and 
harmonious as her outward form, the ideal 
woman of her day-dreams sj;ood before her. 
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In the course of one interview, however, she 
was disenchanted ; and after acquaintance sadly 
convinced her that this being, outwardly so 
lovely, was in fact an anomaly, an inharmo- 
nious failure. Further intimacy only served to 
confirm these impressions, and Bessie was 
compelled to acknowledge to herself that 
Florence Norcott was a very selfish girl, with 
an extravagant idea of her own attractions, and 
an insatiable love of flattery and admiration. 
She turned the heads of all the youths for miles 
round, and having amused herself with each 
one in turn, looked coldly upon his dawning 
affection, nipped it in the bud, and drove him 
to distraction. Many of her admirers after- 
wards demonstrated that the wound made was 
not incurable, as they eventually consoled 
themselves with other fair ones. Some, having 
found out Miss Norcott's real worth, withdrew 
in time, unscathed from the influence of her 
beauty. But one or two to whom it had 
pleased her to be more than usually gracious, 
did not so easily forget. One of these was 
Brandon, who happened at that time to be 
spending his short annual holiday at home. 
On his heart the beauty of Florence Norcott 
made a deep, and, as Bessie feared, a lasting 
impression. When he alluded to her (and that 
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was seldom, and only in talks with Bessie), it 
was as though he spoke of one removed from 
his sphere by an infinite superiority, yet at 
whose shrine he was privileged to ojffer a 
reverential homage. Perhaps the distant and 
respectful manner which he always manifested 
towards her provoked Florence into the wish 
to excite him into some more demonstrative 
display of admiration. Perhaps even she, ^dth 
all her shallow superficiality, was struck by his 
evident superiority over the crowd who always 
fluttered round her. However this may be, 
Florence Norcott had been unusually gracious 
to Brandon; and she had perceived that, in 
order to maintain her high place in his estima- 
tion, she must suppress all that was least 
amiable in her character, and assume virtues, if 
she had them not. She succeeded perfectly in 
instilling into him the idea that she was as 
perfect and noble in mind as she was faultless 
in form; and since that time they had not 
again met, to Bessie's knowledge. But it had 
grieved her sorely to see her brother's noble 
nature so grossly deceived; to know that he 
had set up this frivolous girl in his heart as an 
object almost of adoration, exalting her into 
his ideal of all that a perfect woman should be. 
Not once alone, but many times, had she 
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striven to open his eyes to the fact that the 
idol which he fondly imagined to be of pure 
gold, was but a gilded image after all. She 
dreaded that some day there might come a 
rude awakening, and that his heart, once 
deceived, and wounded in its most sensitive 
recesses, might rush to the opposite extreme 
of suspicion and scepticism. But a long time 
had elapsed since then, and Bessie had been 
fondly hoping that Brand's infatuation had 
passed away, when she found that the object 
of his early attachment was actually in the 
very place where he lived, and that any simple 
accident might bring them face to face. Hence 
it was that she descended to the sitting-room 
with an anxious heart, and looked eagerly at 
the two faces which turned to greet her 
entrance. But Brand looked perfectly uncon- 
scious, so Bessie knew that the dangerous 
subject had not been broached. Frampton 
was totally ignorant of all the foregoing, for he 
had been at Oxford all the time, and Florence 
Norcott was a stranger to him. Bessie was on 
thorns all supper-time, lest he should allude to 
the fair one who had so greatly attracted him, 
but happily for all parties he made no remark 
on the subject. 
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CHAPTER V. 

*'AuNT Patty is the dearest y sweetest old lady 
in the world!*' wrote Tots enthusiastically, a 
few days after her arrival at Wareham. *'Your 
description, glowing as it was, scarcely did 
justice to her personal attractions ; for she. has 
the loveliest elderly face I ever saw. When I 
speak of her as old, you must understand it as 
a term of endearment, for no one can associate 
an idea of the sear and yellow with Aunt Patty. 
She insists upon it, that she is hut little short 
of an octogenarian; hut that is nonsense, 
between you and me. I am sure she is not a 
day over forty ! She came to the station her 
own kind self to meet me. Poor frightened 
me ! As we neared Wareham, my heart inside 
of me felt like a cold potato ! such a dread had 
I of new faces and strange people. I began to 
look forward with consternation to the time of 
arriving, and as we slackened speed at each 
station on the way, I said to myself, ' I hope 
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this is not Wareham ! ' At last, however, the 
awfiil moment arrived. A vicious porter, with 
a nasty red heard, put his ugly nose inside my 
carriage, and yelled out, at the top of his 
tin-kettle voice, * Ware'um ! ' So then I knew 
that my fate had found me out. I sat awhile, 
fearing to stir, lest some ghastly female should 
pounce upon me, pretending to be Aunt Patty. 
Then I ventured to put the tip of a very cold 
nose just outside the window, and, lo ! a dear 
httle lady, dressed exactly as you had described, 
was waddling along up the station, standing on 
tip-toe, to look into each carriage as she passed 
it ; and all the while there I was behind her, 
watching her retreating back ! Then I opened 
the door quickly and leaped out, and ran after 
her up the platform. All my terrors had 
vanished completely, and I had now become as 
anxious to be recognized by her, as I had 
before feared to be discovered. As I rushed 
along, whirlwind speed, after her, she suddenly 
turned, and trotted past me again, never even 
giving a look my way ; or concluding, perhaps, 
that a young woman capable of whizzing about 
like a sky-rocket could be no relative of hers. 

" But as she passed me, I was able to get a 
full view of her face, and there she was to be 
sure, with the two veritable sausage curls! 
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After a pause of disappointment at her non- 
recognition, I dashed after her again, and 
embraced her from behind with such ardour as 
to bring her up short in her rapid career. 
Then I shouted right into one of her fat curls, 
*Aunt Patty!' She turned round sharply, 
looked hard at me, cried out joyously, 
^Theodosia!' and kissed me most warmly. 
It must have been a comical sight to on-lookers, 
and I distinctly heard a pale young man with 
carroty hair and a vague moustache giggle, 
and say, ' By Jove ! ' Aunty never troubled 
her head, you may be sure, as to what people 
would think. She never does, bless her ! but 
just goes right on her way, and does what she 
likes, and what she thinks right, without giving 
other folks' opinions a thought. As we trotted 
along, arm in arm, out of the station, she said, 
*I might have known you, child, from your 
likeness to your dear mother.' But she went 
on to add that I was not nearly so good-looking 
as she had been. At the station entrance 
stood a carriage, with such a lovely pair of 
bays, destined to convey us to No. 2, Park 
Crescent. 

*'We bowled along. Aunt Patty and I, as 
happy as two birds, through a dirty, smoky 
town, where the sweet air was defiled by soot 
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and murkiness, and rent by shrieks from pant- 
ing steam-engines and horrid machinery. But 
Aunt Patty's house in Park Crescent is quite 
out of all the smoke. We entered, and turned 
into a snug morning-room ; and there, recHning 
in an enormous arm-chair, with his long legs 
in the fender, and his dear old back as round 
as a beer-barrel, sat Uncle Rob, He was deep 
in a book as we entered, but heaved himself up 
to greet me. He really is a very odd-looking 
man ; don't you think so, Bess ? At first 
sight, he strikes you as being decidedly plain ; 
his eyebrows overhang Uke the eaves of a 
house; and his stiflf grey hair stands up in 
three distinct and pointed devices, one on each 
side of his head, and the third on the top. 
But you soon forget any plainness of feature 
in the kind, gentle expression which Hghts up 
his whole countenance when he smiles. And 
he has such a roguish twinkle in the comers of 
his eyes, that anybody can see at a glance that 
he loves a joke. So he does, verily, as I have 
learned to know since. He took me into his 
great arms, like an affectionate gorilla, and 
said in the very gentlest of big voices, * So 
you are my little niece Theodosia ? ' I replied 
that I was ; and he proceeded to state that I 
am not in the least like you ; but he did not 
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add bitterness to the remark, by saying that 
you are much better-looking ! Well, as soon 
as we had all looked sufficiently at each other, 
Aunt Patty took me up-stairs, and introduced 
• me to my, or rather, our bedroom; for, of 
course, when you come, you will share it with 
me. It is most cosy, furnished with two arm- 
chairs and a writing-table among other luxuries. 
(Aunt said that if we liked a larger room, we 
might move when you come; but I said we 
should both prefer to remain here.) So we 
sat down, each in an arm-chair, and straight- 
way began to talk our heads off, as if we had 
not chattered enough before. Aunt informed 
me that their usual plan is to dine late, as it 
suited uncle to get his professional rounds over 
before dinner; but this day they would dine 
earlier on my account, thinking I should be 
hungry after a long, cold journey. Then she 
told me I had half an hour to dress in ; and 
after embracing me once more, with a fervour 
that brought all my back hair down, she 
retired, and left me to my meditations. They 
were very pleasant, you may be sure. 

" I flattered myself that, at the rate I had 
begun, I should speedily supplant you in Aunt 
Patty's affections. But I don't think I shall, 
Bessie; I doc't think I shall. Surprising as 
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it may seem, she seems to keep the warmest 
comer in her heart for you : I suppose because 
she knew you first. Then, from Auntie, my 
thoughts naturally reverted to Uncle ; and I 
wondered what a little mortal like myself had 
done, to deserve such an incomparable pair of 
relatives. 

**I think I never beheld a dearer, kinder face 
than Uncle Kob's ; and how it grows upon you ! 
I used, you know, to hate the very sight of a 
doctor. They were always associated in my 
mind with doses, and plasters, and horrid 
things. But as I sat by my fire recalling 
Uncle Kob's loveable face, I fancied I could 
almost wish to be ill, if he would come and 
smile on me with the tender goodness which 
beams all over his face. 

* ^ I daresay you will feel inclined to laugh at 
my rhapsodies concerning Uncle Kob ; but I 
really think that, next to papa, I never shall 
love any man so dearly as I feel I shall love 
him ! But enough, you will cry, of sentiment ! 
I always find I grow mawkish if I meditate for 
too long. I was just beginning to think it 
time to dress, when there came a knock at the 
door, and Aunt's pretty little rosy-faced maid 
appeared. She said Aunt had sent her to 
unpack my luggage, and do my hair for dinner. 
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" I let her unpack, and entered into a. little 
conversation with her. She told me her name 
was AmeHa ; and only fancy, Bess, she comes 
from Yorkshire ! I felt quite as if she were 
*a man and a brother,' so to speak, when I 
found we were fellow-provincials. As soon as 
she had undone my boxes, she did my hair up 
so nicely that I hardly knew myself as I looked 
in the glass. I must have been quite killing 
when I descended to the drawing-room, just in 
time to be conducted in to dinner on Uncle's 
arm. 

*^ Uncle addressed all sorts of questions to 
me. He wanted to know, among other things, 
exactly what Brand and Frampton are like, 
since, as you know, he has never seen either 6f 
them. I told him that Brand had a face as 
round as the moon, with hair as yellow as 
daffodils : and that Frampton had lantern-jaws, 
hay-coloured hair, drab down, which may some 
day develope into whisker, and a crooked nose, 
which always looks as if it were trying to see 
round the comer. He seemed to think that 
neither of them can be greatly distinguished 
by good looks if they at all answer to my 
description. But I like to give a broad, 
general outline, you know, leaving the details 
to be filled in by the listener, at pleasure. 
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Well, after dinner came the best part of all. 
Aunt had dessert laid in the drawing-room, 
where we could lounge round the fire, munching 
at our ease. Uncle plumped once more into 
the depths of his arm-chair, where he always 
sits humped up like a sick pouter-pigeon. 

**Aunt, her dear face radiant with happy 
smiles, chatted as fast as you or I in our 
wildest moments, and knitted all the time at 
grey woollen stockings, which, I feel assured, 
are for some deserving poor person. You may 
be sure my tongue was not very still. But 
presently Uncle Kob broke in upon our 
conversation, by asking me if I would hke to 
visit his sanctum. * Oh, yes ! ' I cried, ' I 
should, very much ! ' though I had no notion 
what was there to be seen. * Stay, then,' 
said Uncle Kob; 'while I go and fetch the 
key.' While he was gone. Aunt gave me to 
understand that I must already stand very 
high in his good graces; otherwise he would 
never have proposed to admit me into his 
private den, — a privilege, she further impressed 
upon me, only accorded to a select and favoured 
few. What an honour! Soon Uncle came 
shuffling back. You know, in the house he 
always goes about in sUppers down at heel ; 
and he smuggles himself along, being at a 
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good deal of pains not to leave a shoe behind 
him at every step. He bore upon the first 
finger of his right . hand a small key, devoured 
with rust, which looks rather as if the sanctum 
were an apartment hot very frequently visited. 
Indeed, aunt has since told me that sometimes 
he does not enter it for weeks together; and 
then he will go every day for a time, and shut 
himself up for hours, absorbed in pickling 
specimens of Natural History, or arranging 
the legs of flies and spiders for his microscope. 
On this particular occasion, however, he had 
no special object in going, beyond that of doing 
the honours of his museum to his ' little niece 
Theodosia,' as he calls me. We went out of 
the drawing-room, through a sort of boudoir of 
Aunt's, till we came to another door, into the 
key-hole of which uncle, inserted his rusty key. 
^' After a great amount of persuasion the lock 
turned, and Uncle flung open the door with an 
air as if he were just going to announce ' Miss 
Theodosia Bowsted ! ' to a select company. I 
felt like Fatima when she ventured into Blue- 
beard's private chamber. Well, I hardly think, 
Bess, that she could have seen spectacles more 
ghastly than I did now. Oh ! what things were 
stored up, in cabinets, and on shelves ! What 
multitudes of Httle drawers, big and little 
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loxes; fat bottles of nasty green stuff, with 
pickled snakes, and I know not what beside in 
them ! Uncle proceeded to expound all these 
mysteries to me, with great patience and learn- 
ing, but I am -bound to say his explanations 
did not sink very deep. Fancy ! he had a 
whole .cabinet full of curious and different 
shaped lumps of plaster of Paris ; and when I 
inquired their object and meaning, he told me 
they were casts of the brains of various animals. 
Piles of musty books lay in one comer, whence 
I quite expected to see clouds of moths arise 
as we passed them ; so I gathered up my dress 
pretty closely, I can tell you. In a long box, 
shaped not unHke a cojB&n, and which I guessed 
might hold a big violin, he told me he had the 
entire skeleton of a monkey ! He evidently 
regarded these cheerful relics with great 
affection, and, kneeling down amidst the dust, 
he was about to hft the Ud and display the 
creature's ghastly anatomy. But I implored 
him, almost with tears, to desist. Fancy ! 
had I beheld the horrid sight, my chignon 
would have risen on end, and refused to be 
pacified, and my dreams for the rest of my 
natural Ufe been haunted by the ghost of this 
defunct beast. Uncle's faith in me must have 
received a shock when he saw that I did not 
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experience the same rapture in contemplating 
bones and plaster brains as he himself did. 
However, he only smiled at my refusal, and 
drew out some drawers fall of fossils, many of 
which were really interesting. Each had its 
name written on a wee bit of paper stuck on it, 
and Uncle delivered there and then a sort of 
geological lecture which I really enjoyed, 
although perhaps you will scarcely believe me. 
But Uncle Rob is not like many scientific 
people, who seem choked up to the throat with 
stubborn facts taken from books, which they 
draw out in endless succession and clothe with 
the biggest words they can lay their tongues to. 
Uncle, on the contrary, is a real genius, and 
evidently speaks from observation. Hence he 
understands what he is talking about, and puts 
it into such simple, attractive language, that 
the merest child could comprehend him. He 
showed me also a beautiful collection of butter- 
flies which, he said, had been captured at 
different times by Aunt Patty, who, it seems, 
is a help-meet for him in his scientific recrea- 
tions as well as in his graver moments. 
Besides all I have told you, uncle has 
* Vivaria,' I think he calls them. You will 
perhaps wonder what these things may be, and 
in case you should not know, I will explain. 
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They consist of rows of enormous pomatum 
bottles, arranged on the deep, sunny window- 
sill, each one filled to the brim with water, 
wherein grow and flourish some wonderful (and 
many beautiful) specimens of water plants and 
grasses. In and out, among their stems and 
leaves, numbers of Uttle live creatures sported 
about, looking as if they were engaged in a 
perpetual game of hide-and-seek; but uncle 
said they were only catching their prey. In 
one of these reservoirs for festive little reptiles, 
some huge water-beetles were lounging in lazy 
bhss; concerning which, uncle informed me 
that if I were to enter the room with a candle 
at any time in the evening, they would very 
likely rise out of the water and fly on to my 
face or neck ! So the evening is their time for 
being lively, I suppose, or perhaps the light 
causes a temporary aberration of their intellects. 
However, I shall take good care never to go 
into the room with a candle unless I know the 
lids are all on the bottles. Indeed, I would 
not for untold gold enter that room after dark, 
filled as it is with ugly shapes and anatomical 
horrors! I should fancy all those plaster 
brains would become animated, and produce 
sounds, beginning to think aloud, as it were ; 
and I should hear the skeleton in the violin 
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case give a festive little rattle, preparatory to 
getting up and asking me for the pleasure of a 
waltz. So I wound up by telling Uncle Kob 
that I supposed he was what people call a 
naturalist, as he seemed so fond of keeping 
bones and beetles. Of one thing I am perfectly 
convinced : I shall never be a naturalist. I 
really felt quite glad to get out of that Chamber 
of Horrors, and back to the drawing-room 
again, where — only think ! — ^Aunt Patty had 
fallen sound asleep, and the cat was cuffing her 
knitting-ball all round the rug; while the 
stocking she had been working had fallen into 
the fender, and lay in dangerous proximity to 
the fire. But really if I go on telling you 
everything just as it happened, I shall never 
end; yet, indeed, I cannot resist scribbling a 
little longer. You must know I have made 
some acquaintances already, and I really think 
perhaps they may be rather nice folk to know. 
Only a day or two after my arrival, while I was 
trying to make myself useful, and knit some of 
Auntie's stockings in the drawing-room after 
lunch, I heard a ring at the bell, and a great 
bustle ; then I heard Aunt greeting somebody 
in the hall, and saying how glad she was, &c., 
&c., all the polite and proper things, you know. 
I was filled with dismay, for my hair was 
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untidy, as I had taken oflf the ribbon and tied 
a spill to the end of it to entice the cat to come 
and play. I bethought me of retiring to aunt's 
work-room, but I knew there would be no 
means of escaping thence; and besides, I 
should be next door to all the bones and 
horrors, and anatomies 1 So I concluded my 
best plan would be to stay and abide the con- 
sequences. Aunt came in accordingly, with 
two ladies, to whom she introduced me as her 
^^ niece from Yorkshire." (And here I am con- 
strained to remark, parenthetically, that both 
Aunt and Uncle have an unaccountable weak- 
ness for announcing the place of my birth when- 
ever they introduce me. Does any peculiarity 
attach to the natives of Yorkshire ? or do I 
present any unusual traits to the casual 
observer, only to be accounted for by the fact 
that I come from Yorkshire ? I leave the 
solution of this problem to those able to 
grapple with it, and proceed with my tale.) 
The elder of these two ladies, having subsided 
into a seat with a gentle sigh, turned her coun- 
tenance full upon me, and fell into a stream 
of pensive observations concerning my journey, 
the weather, my brothers and sisters, &c., with 
other thrilling topics of general interest. 
*' I cannot say^ Bessie, that her appearance 
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was prepossessing. She had a face something 
the shape of a fiddle — ^hollowed out at the 
sides, you know. Skinny ringlets depended on 
each side, which might have answered to fiddle- 
strings; and her voice reminded one of the 
plaintive wail emitted by that instrument when 
tortured by an unskilful hand. This attenuated 
female, whose whole manner was pervaded by 
a spedes of tender melancholy, causing her to 
appear as if she were always on the verge of 
tears, held me in conversation all the time 
while Aunt Patty was chattering to her niece, 
Miss Onslow, whose Christian name I have 
since learned is Ruth. Oh! such a sweet- 
looking girl, Bess, with such a singularly 
winning grace in all she says and does, that 
she quite fascinates everybody. I will forbear 
to describe her further, but will leave you to 
form your own opinion when you come. The 
pensive virgin, whom Aunt called Miss Vance, 
presently rose to go, hoping, with a sigh of 
subdued anguish, that they might soon have 
the pleasure of seeing us at the Hill House. 
Aunt declared that she fully intended to take 
me there on the first opportunity, and they 
both sailed away. After their departure I pro- 
ceeded to pump Aunt Patty, in order to find 
out all about them. But she put me off, laugh- 
ing, and only reUeved my thirst for mformation 
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with a dry husk or two; viz. that the family 
consists of father and mother Onslow, this one 
girl, Ruth, and two sons, Barnes and Saunders. 
Only think what hideous names for Christian 
people ! I am sure they will turn out very 
disagreeable, or else merely ordinary bores. 
The name Barnes seems to suggest a light- 
haired, washed-out, vaguely defined sort of 
young man, with probably a meek voice, and a 
weakness for jam and cakes. Saunders ! — he 
ought to be tall and dark — a kind of magni- 
ficent brigand, with an awful secret that weighs 
on his conscience, and renders him gloomy and 
remorseful." 

Just as Bessie was arriving towards the 
end of Tots' closely written epistle, she was 
interrupted by the entrance-- of Frampton and 
his portmanteau. Immediately after dinner 
that engaging youth intended to deprive the 
little party of his agreeable society, and con- 
vey himself and his belongings to the train 
for Oxford. He disdainfully tossed Bessie a 
pair of gloves to mend for him, so she was fain 
to put away her letter. 

At one o'clock to the moment Brand came 
home to despatch a hasty dinner, for he had 
barely time to do more than make a snatch at 
his food, and be off again to work. Hence it 
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happened that they were often a silent trio at 
that meal, as they had but Uttle leisure to talk. 
This day, however, as luck would have it, 
Frampton took it into his head to launch forth 
into a description of the beautiful girl at the 
concert for Brand's benefit ; and so exactly did 
he paint her likeness that Bessie knew there 
could be no further disguise. She said 
nothing, however, as Frampton proceeded in 
his glowing eulogy, but glanced now. and then 
at Brand, to see how this news affected him. 
He continued to give no sign of being especially 
interested in Frampton's communications, 
beyond a slight flush. But when his brother, 
having exhausted all the terms he could call 
forth to express this girl's beauty, declared, with 
an air of mighty condescension, that if she had 
plenty of ''tin,'* he might do worse himself 
than to marry her, — Brand, his fair face 
flushed with anger, turned upon him with a 
glare, and said, in a tone quite startUng to 
both his listeners, *^ Idiot! is money all your 
mind is capable of appreciating?*' Then he 
turned his attention once more to his plate, 
and maintained a stem silence. His own 
meal ended, he rose, and left the house ab- 
ruptly, taking no further notice of Frampton, 
ough he was to depart that afternoon. 
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'' A brotherly way to take leave of a fellow," 
the latter muttered, when he and Bessie found 
themselves alone. Bessie was relieved by 
seeing that Frampton saw nothing in his 
brother's outburst, beyond a sudden fit of 
temper ; and therefore set to work to console 
the aggrieved youth. ^^ You know, Framps," 
she said, " he does so hate that sordid kind of 
talk about marrying for money, of which we 
hear so much. Of course, he knew you did 
not mean that you cared only for money, only 
he did not stop to think.'* 

** He had better stop to think for the future ! " 
grumbled Frampton; "for, by Jove! a fellow 
can't stand that kind of thing ! " 

" Never mind ! " said Bessie soothingly, 
** Brand was a little hasty, but he will do your 
motives justice in his cooler moments." 

"But what are you driving at, Bess?" 
inquired Frampton irritably. " My motives 
are as fair as any other fellow's. What should 
a man marry for, if not for money and beauty ? 
I wouldn't marry a plain woman if she had 
all the riches of Peru; but when money and 
beauty are combined, what more can - you 
want?" 

" She mightn't be good, you know," said 
Bessie, " and then where would be all your 
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domestic comfort ? She might be vain, selfish, 
and without high principles." 

*' Twaddle ! " he answered disdainfully. *' If 
she were rich and lovely, she would be good 
enough for me ! Besides, I hate your good 
women ; they are all mawkish, and sure to be 
clumsy and plain. It is my belief that all the 
ugly women in the world, becoming disgusted 
at finding that no fellow will look at them, take 
to being good in a fit of despair." 

Bessie was somewhat puzzled how to reply, 
since it would be useless to try and argue. 
But he gave her no time to say much, for he 
rose with a yawn, and, looking at his watch, 
observed that it was quite time to be oflF. He 
shook hands in his usual placid manner with 
his sister, leisurely gathered up his hat and 
gloves, and adjusted the collar of his great- 
coat. But after the door had closed behind 
him, and Bessie had concluded him to be fairly 
gone, he put his head m again to. observe in 
an insmuating voice, " I say, Bess, if you hear 
that yonder slmmmg girl has lots of tin, just 
let me know ! " He was gone, without stop- 
ping to hear her indignant retort, and a 
moment after she saw him step lightly into 
the street, with all the graceful negligence 
which was his usual characteristic. 
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"Your days will be lonely, Bess, now that 
Frampton is gone." So said Brand, before 
starting off to work, on the day following. 

"Oh, no!" said Bessie; "not by any 
means." Yet she knew in her heart that they 
would be very lonely. Although her youngest 
brother had not been an interesting companion, 
yet there had been a sort of comfort in the 
sense of having some one belonging to her at 
her side all day. Yet she said, "Oh, no!" 
in a cheery voice to Brand, fearing lest he 
might distress himseK in the midst of his hard 
work, by thinking of her solitary hours. After 
he was gone, and she realized that from that 
early hour until night she would be positively 
without a single soul to take any interest in 
her, her heart sank, and she felt for a moment 
ready to sit down and relieve her feelings by 
indulging in a good cry. But the momentary 
weakness passed, and she diUgently set herself 
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to find some occupation until six o'clock should 
reunite her with the master of the house. 
Brand had been compelled to relinquish his 
plan of returning home to dine in the middle 
of the day. To get to his lodgings and back, 
leaving time for even a hasty meal, proved 
scarcely possible. Very reluctantly, therefore, 
he gave it up, and returned to his bachelor 
habit of dining in the city. For himself this 
was no hardship, as he was well accustomed 
to it; but it grieved him to think of Bessie, 
and her long, lonely day. However, as she 
put a cheerful face upon the matter, he was 
persuaded to think that she did not mind very 
much after all; so that he very soon made 
himself easy upon the subject. Bessie's 
mornings passed quite busily; for, on over- 
hauling her brother's wardrobe, she found 
enough to employ her needle for some time, so 
that the first part of the day passed quickly 
enough. In the afternoon she would summon 
up courage to venture into the streets Ifor a 
walk ; and though at first she felt strange and 
lonely at finding herself an insignificant unit in 
a mass of people who neither knew nor troubled 
themselves about her, yet in a short time she 
began to feel half pleased and amused as she con- 
templated her sohtude in the midst of crowds. 
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The first time she went out by herself was, 
naturally, the most trying; and when she arrived 
safely back at No. 13, with the newspapers 
which she had purchased, and to procure which 
had been the object of her walk, she felt all 
the satisfaction which arose from difficulty 
overcome and object attained, and looked 
forward with all the more pleasure to the 
prospect of a chat with Brand, whose enforced 
silence during his bachelor existence made him 
proportionately ready to welcome one who would 
be a willing listener, as well as no mean talker. 

Puss came purring to greet her. Mrs. Wills 
entered to stir the fire, and light the gas, and 
almost immediately afterwards Brand entered. 

"Now this is what I call home-like," said 
he, rubbing his hands with an air of smiling 
content, as he seated himself at the table. 
"It is a very pleasant thing, Bess, to find a 
smiling woman ready to greet one's return home, 
and to see that one has a comfortable meal ! ' ' 

Bessie was well pleased to observe Brand's 
tired look change to one of content and 
satisfaction, as he surveyed her arrangements. 
The fire burned cheerily, and when tea was 
over, Brand drew up his chair, placed his 
slippered feet on the fender, and lay back with 
a sigh of satisfaction. 
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Bessie, in her arm-chair opposite, was 
busily sewing at something of Brand's; 
and as her needle flew rapidly backwards 
and forwards, he watched her for some time in 
silence. 

"Bess,'* he said at last, "do women ever 
think, while their, fingers are so busy? or is 
their whole being, mental and physical, ab- 
sorbed in sewing ?" 

Bessie raised her head, and laughed at the 
solemnity with which he had put the question. 

*'Yes, of course we do!'* she answered. 
" And herein I think we have the advantage of 
you men. Work of this kind, you know, is 
purely mechanical ; so that we can be getting 
through our necessary amount of mending and 
making, and yet our minds remain free to 
indulge trains of thought quite independently 
of what our hands are doing. Indeed, I 
always find my mind most clear and busy, 
when my fingers are going fastest : I think it 
is a sort of stimulant to the thoughts, to have 
the hands employed." 

"Ah!" said Brand, sighing, "our work 
demands head and hands both, so that we 
cannot recreate our minds, by changing the 
current of ideas. But," he added, " to come 
home, after grinding ten hours a day, and be 
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able to sit and rest completely, head and hands, 
—Oh, it's grand ! " 

* ' But you have always had your evenings to 
rest in, surely ? " said Bessie. '' You speak as 
if it were rather a rare thing." 

"Not always, Bess," he said. ''Until 
within the last half-year I have had to be 
grinding away all the evening, as well as during 
the day." He raised himself from his lounging 
attitude, and went on, warming with his 
subject, *'I have had a hard, hard apprentice- 
ship, Bess. When I first decided to go into 
the engineering profession, I pictured it to 
myself as a sphere in which I could develope 
that passion forinventing, and applying scientific 
principles, which has always possessed me 
since I was a little chap. In imagination, I 
saw myself absorbed in the excitement of 
perfecting some wonderful machine that should 
take the scientific world by storm, and make 
me known to fame. I thought that a few 
years, at least, would see me well up the ladder, 
in a fair way to reach the top, before old age 
should overtake me; earning an income sufficient 
to keep me above care, and to leave me an 
overplus for the expenses attending my experi- 
ments. In fact, Bess, I set out in life with 
the expectation of finding myself, in a httle 
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time, a nsefbl and snccessfdl man. And what 
are the facts? FiTe years haTe passed, and 
where do I find myself? In dingy lodgings, 
earning barely enough to keep myself; and as 
unknown and obscure a personage as when I 
set out in my career. And dming those five 
years have I not worked to get on in my 
profession ? Ay, indeed I have, early and late, 
through many long days, and sometimes even 
during the nights, when there was any extra 
pressure. It was not so much the labour that 
I thought a hardship, although it was not 
altogether of tiie sort I had anticipated; but 
there was no time for invention. I have gone 
about the streets, dressed in the canvas clothes 
of a common workman; I have toiled with 
hammer and chisel, and helped to make 
locomotives; and, in short, gone through all 
the practical details of engineers' work, as if I 
had been the son of John-a-Nokes, or Tom-a- 
Styles, instead of what I am ! Yet all this 
I could have cheerfully endured, for labour does 
not degrade a gentleman, Bess. But what sort 
of companionship did I enjoy dnring aU those 
weary working days ? Was there any man 
like-minded with myseK, with whom I could 
interchange ideas, and who would now and 
cheer and encourage me, while, on my 
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part, I could spur him on ? Not so. I have 
been compelled to herd with common workmen, 
listen to their brutal language, bear their 
coarse jests, and put up, as I best could, with 
their rude famUiarity. 

*'I had some good friends among those 
men, though," Brandon went on thoughtftilly ; 
** for they came to understand me better at 
last; and even in their rough minds they 
respected me, because I refused to approve of 
their coarse ways. They recognized me as a 
gentleman at length, and treated me accordingly. 
In time we got on well together, and I found 
much in them, notwithstanding their rough- 
nesses, that made them a very interesting study 
of character. The daily contact with these 
men I should not have so much disliked, if I 
could have enjoyed congenial companionship, 
together with a little leisure. But, Bess, I 
had no leisure, and therefore no time to make 
acquaintances among men of my own standing, 
had there been such. Then I entered on a 
course of study, as you know, for a science 
scholarship ; and, as the prize seemed worthy, 
I worked at my books for many an hour into 
the night. But body and brain could not 
stand it ; and, as you may remember, I fell ill, 
and lost my chance. That was a crushing 
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disappointment! Another man stepped in, 
and bore away what I had made such a struggle 
to win l" He paused, sinking his head in his 
hands, and staring into the fire. 

Then Bessie, seizing the opportunity to 
speak, ventured to say, ^'But, Brand, dear, 
that was a long time ago ; and that failure was 
no discredit to you, as you had tried your 
utmost." 

' ' I had indeed, Bess ; but my father did not 
think so. Ah ! that was the hardest part of 
all. He expected so very much of me. He 
expected me to do as well, and be as successful 
as if I had enjoyed leisure and previous training; 
all the advantages, in fact, that my competitors 
were blessed with. He showed me plainly 
that he thought I ought to have won the 
scholarship, and considered me blameable for 
having failed. But how much — or rather how 
little — does he understand of the keen com- 
petition that goes on now-a-days for every- 
thing? Things were all very different when 
he was young. The market was not then 
overstocked with competitors, as it is now. 
Then, a man might take Ufe more easily, and 
yet arrive at the top of the tree ; but to get 
even a bare living in these days, is like 
gling in a tempestuous sea to reach the 
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shore. Wave after wave of disappointment 
bears you down, and if your strength cannot 
hold out against them, you must go under: 
only the strong swimmer can reach the land." 

''But," said Bessie; ''you have survived it 
all. You are on land now, you know; you 
are in a position of trust, and earning at least 
sufficient to keep you comfortable." 

" Ay J but do you think this sufficient ? /do 
not. Besides, I may go on for years, and be 
no better off when I am long past middle age, 
at this rate. Perhaps past the power of enjoying 
it, Bess." 

"Do you think," she said, "that if your 
income were suddenly increased, and you found 
yourself a rich man, you would realize complete 
satisfaction? Don't you think. Brand, that 
riches would bring their own (and perhaps 
greater) troubles and drawbacks ? " 

" You may be right," he said thoughtfully. 
" Yet the trials of poverty are so debasing ; the 
very contemplation of them embitters one's 
spirit ! Yes, if I had won but a competency, 
I should then feel at least that I had not toiled 
all these years for nothing." 

" And what is a competency ?" said Bessie. 
"I once heard it defined as being, in every man's 
opinion, just a Uttle more than he has. Depend 
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upon it, Brand, if you gained what you now 
call a competency, you would find it would not 
satisfy you. Your ideas would enlarge with 
your means ; your mind would still go on reach- 
ing forward, and desiring greater things ; and 
in fact, dear, perfect success, and consequent 
content, are not to be found on this side of the 
grave. So is it not better to accept our lot, 
without wearing our hearts out by uselessly 
chafing?" 

*' But, Bessie, would you then forbid a man to 
hope, and tell him to be nothing but content ?" 

''No!" she answered, ''only I would bid 
him to use his hope as a buoy to cling to, that 
should help him to hold his head bravely above 
the bufifeting waves, but not to let it attain 
such extravagant dimensions in his mind as to 
engender feehngs of distrust and despair, when 
his exalted expectations fail to be realized." 

" But my hopes were not extravagant, and 
yet they have all been dashed ! Bess, I have 
been heart-sick with disappointment, and almost 
ready to give everything up. When I look 
back, it has all been a failure; when I look 
forward, I see nothing but fresh struggles and 
fresh failures, to the end." 

Bessie replied by a quotation from his 
favourite poet : — 
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" We look before, and after, 

And pine for what is not, 

And our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught. 
Our sweetest songs are those which tell 

Of saddest thought." 

"You see," she added, " Shelley felt some- 
thing like you, so you are not the first man 
upon whom dispersion of early hopes has fallen 
with crushing weight." 

"Ah!" said Brand thoughtfully, "he set 
out in life with high hopes indeed, and an 
ambition worthy of a poet. No less a hope was 
his, than that of regenerating his species ; so he 
sang to them of the glories of freedom, of the 
beauty of actions proceeding from principles of 
justice and love; and he strove to set before 
them the monstrous iniquity of human beings 
trampling on, and grinding down, and destroy- 
ing each other, in order that each might exalt 
himseK on the ruins of his fellow. But he sang 
in vain, Bess! He saw that his conceptions 
were too exalted and refined to suit the grosser 
natures, upon whose dulled sensibilities his 
sweet exhortations fell unheeded. Ah ! if he 
Uved now, he would see still how little men are 
actuated by the principles he loved so dearly. 
Though, in these days, we do not hear of 
bloody tyrants mounted on thrones founded on 
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the sufferings of a tortured people, yet even 
here, in this very England, we, who pride our- 
selves on being the most liberty-loving people 
on earth, do much the same things, though on 
a smaller scale. Do not fancy that I am one 
of those ignorant agitators who are for ever 
trying to stir up the restless passions of the 
lower orders, and excite them to desire the 
downfall of those above them, in order that they 
may usurp their places (and probably wield their 
authority with infinitely less wisdom, and far 
greater tyranny than their predecessors, for there 
is no tyrant like your leveller who has gained 
place and power). No, no. But, I have daily 
beheld, in the desperate competition that exists 
now-a-days in all branches of Industry, that the 
sole idea which many of these money-making 
men seem to entertain with regard to those who 
work for them is, that they are mere machines, 
out of whom the greatest possible amount of 
work is to be obtained for the least possible pay. 
And they will say to any one who remonstrates, 
* Well ! if you refuse to do the work, you may 
go. We can find plenty ready and willing to 
take your place . ' I have heard those very words 
myself, for once, when my health threatened to 
break down under the tremendous pressure of 
work for so many hours at a stretch, I ventured 
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to remonstrate with the Manager, and said I 
could not remain, unless some Uttle alteration 
might be made, and I could be allowed more 
rest. He replied that he was sorry I could not 
do it, for my own sake. I might go at once if 
I pleased, there were numberless others, who 
would be thankful to step into my place. But 
he warned me that I should find it the same 
everywhere. . The fact is, the market is over- 
stocked. It is not to be expected that employers 
will give higher wages, when they can get any 
number of men ready to accept what they ofifer ; 
they could not afford it themselves. They must 
make a living, of course, and many of them have 
hard work to hoi* their own against competitors 
in their own line. In short, it seems to me 
that Society, as at present constituted, compels 
every man to prey upon his fellow." 

Bessie could not repress a smile at the 
lamentable picture her brother had drawn. 
But on her venturing to suggest that it was 
over-coloured, and that he condemned all society • 
for the misdemeanours of that single branch of 
it with which he was personally acquainted, he 
stopped her with the remark that ''Women 
•don't understand these things," and that he 
" really must have another pipe," thus dismiss- 
ing the subject. 
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*^Ah!" said Bessie, laughing, ^^ whatever 
troubles may weigh on a man's mind, from the 
fickleness of his lady-love, to the appalling 
degeneracy of the human spfecies, he can always 
find refuge from them in tobacco." 

To this Brand deigned no reply, as being an 
assertion not worth refuting, and, leaning back 
in his chair with half-closed eyes, he smoked 
thoughtfully for some minutes. As he reposed 
in this manner, softly puffing fragrant clouds; 
and caressing his favourite cat's glossy fur with 
his disengaged hand, really, for a man whose 
prospects had been blighted and his life a 
failure, he looked, on the whole, surprisingly 
serene and comfortable. So thought Bessie, as 
she raised her eyes to see if she could read the 
nature of his meditations in his face ; and she 
further considered that life was but at its com- 
mencement with him after all, that a few hard- 
ships at the outset might be useful, rather than 
otherwise, as they would undoubtedly help to 
mould his character into one of resolute per- 
severance and self-reliance, and that the day 
would probably arrive when he himself might 
be constrained to confess that it had been good 
for him to have known adversity. ^*At all 
events," she cogitated, *^ a good grumble has 
always a remarkably consoling effect on the 
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aggrieved British subject, so no doubt, as he 
has had his grumble out, he will feel better/' 
That this was so, became apparent from Brand's 
next remark, which was made in a tone so much 
more cheerful, that it seemed as if his views of 
society and things in general were already- 
becoming less gloomy. 

*'I told you, Bess," he said, **that I had 
made no friends during all these five years ; but 
I should have made one reservation. Have 
you ever heard me mention Basil Hyde ?" 

Bessie pricked up her ears, and answered 
that the name was quite new to her. 

*' I made his acquaintance during the severest 
part of my apprenticeship," continued Brand. 
" But he never had any occasion to go through 
all the hardships that I underwent. He was 
bom to comparative luxury, being the only son 
of the senior partner in a flourishing engineer- 
ing firm. 'He has but to wait till the old fellow 
shall be collected to his grandpapas, to step 
calmly into his shoes. No, he was not a fellow- 
sufferer in my earlier struggles, but he under- 
stood all about them, Bess. As soon as I 
referred to all that was so trying to me, he 
comprehended at once, and he gave me 
sympathy and encouragement, which are 
often better appreciated than advice. Yes, if 
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it had not been for Hyde, I believe I should 
have given up when the pressure was at its 
greatest, and, now that I look back, I feel that 
I owe him a great deal. He did me many little 
delicate kindnesses, and in such a way that the 
proudest could feel no humiliation in accepting 
them. It was partly through him that I 
obtained my present little advance in position 
and salary. Strange that knowing compara- 
tively so little of disappointment and hard- 
ships himself, he should yet have been able to 
enter completely into my feelings. But there 
are some natures, especially of our sex, endowed 
with a sort of intuitive sympathy, which makes 
them invaluable consolers. Hyde never knew 
what it was to want a five-pound note. He 
never had a day's anxiety about money matters, 
and I have had many a one, heaven knows ! 
His father gave him an expensive education, 
thus giving his undoubted abilities fair play. 
Their connection is one of the most extensive 
in the country, and, as I told you, he is sure to 
become a partner in course of time. Meanwhile, 
he is his father's right-hand man. But he 
deserves every stroke of good fortune that has 
fallen to him, and what more can I say ?" 

*^It shows that you think highly of him," 
replied Bessie. 
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'* Highly of him ! " said Brand, raising him- 
self, and looking at her, as though she had 
intimated something to Mr. Hyde's disadvan- 
tage. *^ I tell you, Bessie, I never met his 
equal." 

*' And where may this ornament of his sex 
reside ?" asked Bessie. ** Does he never come 
to see you?" 

'*Yes, when he was in England he often 
came; but, about six months ago, he went 
abroad on business, and I have only had one 
letter from him." 

'* How is that ?" said Bessie. ** He cannot 
be forgetting you, surely." 

'^ Bless the woman ! " exclaimed Brand, now 
restored to his usual spirits by having aired his 
grievances, and started upon a more cheerful 
theme. **Do you think a fellow forgets, 
because he does not cover quires of pink paper 
every other day with scribbled nothings to his 
friend ? Now people of your sex do require a 
deal of reminding of each other's existence, if 
two of them happen to be separated for a few 
weeks." 

" Ah ! " said Bessie, '^ I know letter- writing 
is not generally a weakness of the superior sex." 

"And isn't it a foolish thing?" continued 
Brand, working himself up to a proper pitch of 
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indignation, in order to expose the foibles of 
women. '^ I say, isn't it weak, to sit down for 
an hour or two, and waste paper, ink, and 
stamps, only to spin out a lot of twaddle about 
nothing ? ' * 

*' Not at all ! " said Bessie. *' At all events, 
to make a good story out of nothing requires 
talent which you superior beings don't possess, 
according to your own showing." 

*' Women experience a singular gratification 
in securing the last word," he replied 
loftily, forgetting that he was now setting the 
example, and after relapsing into a prolonged 
silence, his voice emerged dimly, as it were, 
from a wreath of vapour, muttering, "I don't 
know how Hyde is to ferret me out when he 
returns. I was lodging in Walney Street when 
he went away." 

"Wouldn't it be possible for him to inquire ? " 
suggested Bessie. 

'^ Ah ! " said Brand, as if the idea struck him 
as being rather pleasing and original. ^ ' Perhaps 
it would!" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

It was a quiet .little party at the old Parsonage 
during these days ; and they led a very quiet 
life. The family circle had never been so 
scattered before. Of course the boys had 
taken wing from the parental nest at an early 
period. Frampton had been at a public school 
before entering at Oxford; and Brandon, as 
we have seen, had long been employed at a 
distance ; so that the old Parsonage was only 
enlivened by their presence once or twice in 
the yeat. Still to have two girls away at the 
same time left a large gap; and the grey, 
cosy house seemed quite unUke itself during 
the absence of its noisiest members. It was 
truly a lovely home, with its picturesque 
architecture and beautiful situation. In the 
fine February days the house reposed in a sort 
of sleepy calm, under the cold, bright sun. 
Very few visitors disturbed its placidity. Its 
gravel walk looked unconscious of passing 
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footsteps. Its garden was silent and deserted ; 
missing the merry tones of Tots's voice, and 
the low singing with which Bessie was in the 
habit of accompanying herself in her perambu- 
lation up and down her favourite side-path. 
In the sheltered garden the shrubs were begin- 
ning to put forth stray buds, and the snow- 
drops, jonquils, and many-hued crocuses, were 
already springing up, and promising to enliven 
the brown beds with their delicate colours ; 
and all unsuspicious, poor things, of the 
probable snows and frosts which the future had 
yet in store to nip their fragile beauty. 

Let no one think it strange that these young 
ones could turn their backs on so charming a 
spot, and leave it for months without regret. 
It should not be necessary to remind the reader 
that youth craves variety, and we cannot 
suppose that the often-quoted phrase, ''Home- 
keeping youths have ever homely wits,'' — was 
only intended to apply to males. And people 
brought up entirely in a secluded part of the 
country desire to see a Uttle of town life, and 
consort with their fellow-men, just as strongly 
as the pale denizens of city slums pant for a 
little of the fresh air of the country, and long 
to separate for a short time from the * ' madding 
crowd." 
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Bessie and Tots loved their home, never- 
theless, and were quite capable of feeling all 
those pleasant emotions which arise on return- 
ing home after a long absence, and which are 
consequent on recognizing each well-known 
object and familiar face, and on the conscious- 
ness of attaining a certain eminence through 
the greetings and questionings of an interested 
family circle. 

Still, this house, outwardly so perfect, was 
not without its discordant element within. 
Poor Sophy, left in charge of the housekeeping, 
stood in much awe of the cook ; and many a 
tussle had they, and many a lengthened dis- 
cussion concerning interesting questions in 
domestic economy. For be it known that 
Thirza had her own views with regard to the 
right method of doing things ; and she was one 
of those people who think their own views the 
best. She had been in the family ever since 
Mr. Bowsted's marriage, and had nursed each 
of the five children, and had contributed 
largely, in her own opinion, towards their 
proper and decorous bringing up. Mrs. Bow- 
sted, who appreciated her worth, though she 
was sometimes a little tried by her eccen- 
tricities, was a patient and gentle mistress, and 
when she was taken away from her young 
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family, and the bereaved husband seemed for a 
time incapable of superintending anything, 
Thirza took upon herself the sole care of 
children and household. When Bessie grew 
up the authority passed into her hands, and 
she took her place as mistress. Still, however, 
Thirza, who looked upon these young people, 
whom she had nursed, as children, loved to 
display her superior wisdom at times, and 
occasionally grew restive under control. She 
looked upon it as a direct insult to her under- 
standing to have any cuUnary mystery explained 
to her from a receipt, although she might never 
have heard of the dish before, and being unable 
to read, it was useless to lay the cookery-book 
before her. Eather, however, than confess her 
ignorance, and. be instructed by Miss Bessie, 
she would calmly survey the book as though 
drinking m wisdom from its contents, and then 
proceed, with her scornful nose carried on high, 
to the practical application thereof. The result 
was frequently a strange and fearful compU- 
cation of errors, that would have driven any 
mistress unaccustomed to Thirza's ways wild, 
and probably caused her to dismiss her recusant 
cook without delay. But Bessie knew better 
than to deal hastily with one who had been 
a faithful servant for so many years. She 
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would remonstrate, certainly ; and then Thirza, 
standing rigidly upright, with her bony arms 
folded on her indignant chest in a pose of 
aggrieved majesty, would make a peroration 
full of chokingly long words curiously mis- 
applied, and to the effect that ' * if them as she 
had served for so many years in weal and woe 
had become so metamorphosed as to turn 
against a devoted, though humble friend,'' she 
would "shake off the dust of her feet against 
them," and seek redress elsewhere. Then 
Bessie would quietly answer, "Very well, 
Thirza," well knowing that she had no more 
intention of quitting them than the house had 
of walking down into the village. So it always 
came about that, without any more words, 
Thirza subsided again into her usual routine ; 
only distinguishing the occasion by an increase 
of dignified acidity in her manner. But when 
Bessie went away, leaving the supreme autho- 
rity in Sophy's hands, then did this worthy, 
but eccentric female become very majestic 
indeed! Sophy was quite a babe in her 
estimation, and to think of her untried youth 
being set above her own surpassing wisdom ! 
This was the last straw added to her burden. 
On the first day after the departure of the 
travellers, when Sophy timidly went into the 
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kitchen to give orders, she found Thirza stately 
and unapproachable, within the sacred precincts 
of her territory. To every suggestion which 
Sophy hazarded, the Gorgon of the kitchen 
regions merely observed, in a freezing tone, 
that ''doubtless Miss Sophy knew best ;" she 
had only- to " state her pleasure." Sophy 
managed to summon up sufficient presence of 
mind to take no notice, and simply to give her 
orders and vacate the premises. Thirza con- 
descended to be more amenable after the first 
time; and, on the whole, the frequently 
troubled waters of house-keeping bade fair to 
remain tolerably smooth. 
. But a new anxiety began to take shape in 
Sophy's mind. To her watchful eye it seemed 
that her father did not display his usual brisk- 
ness and energy ; and a chill dread now and 
then assailed her that his health might break 
down unexpectedly. Though of considerable 
age he had always hitherto been active and full 
of life. He had no curate; yet, up to this 
time he had been equal to all the parish work, 
and had held two services every Sunday. He 
had managed the various details of his parish 
with no other help than that of his church- 
wardens. He visited from cottage to cottage, 
exhorting, comforting, encouraging. He was 
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ever ready to relieve genuine distress, though 
he was too acute to be imposed upon by any 
plausible tale of want. To the well-behaved 
and industrious he was the friend whose appro- 
bation was most coveted; to the idle and 
vicious he was an object of wholesome dread. 
He devoted but few hours to his own private 
ease and indulgence. Every afternoon saw him 
on his village rounds, and his well-known 
knock was always a welcome sound. But it 
seemed to Sophy that of late he had walked less 
briskly, and that he returned at the end of his 
afternoon's work weary and exhausted. Yet 
he never complained of anything, and would 
not Hsten when Sophy entreated him to save 
himself a Uttle. Anxious thoughts with refer- 
ence to her father, filled her mind one bright 
February afternoon as she walked up and down 
the garden path. The current of her medita- 
tions was interrupted in passing the kitchen 
window, which stood a Uttle way open, by 
hearing Thirza's voice raised to an unusual 
pitch, and winding up some exciting narrative 
with '*And I verily thought the child would 
have been consumed beneath the feet of the 
horses!" 

*'What child I wonder?" thought Sophy, 
who, in order to satisfy herself on the subject, 
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.went into the kitchen, and asked Thirza if any 
body had been hurt, and in what manner the 
horses had nearly consumed a child ? Thirza, 
quite exalted by the importance of having a 
story to tell, launched forth into a highly 
coloured description of how little Bob Williams, 
in running across the street to get a ha'porth 
of treacle for his mother at the comer shop, 
sUpped and fell into the mud; how at that 
moment a carriage, with a pair of horses 
prancing like the Mighty Ones, drove by like a 
raging whirlwind, and rushing past the prostrate 
Bob WiUiams, shaved the very stocking off his 
leg; '*and," she added, '* they never stopped, 
— ^no, not so much as to ask if the child would 
ever be able to destroy porridge again, but 
away they gallivanted, as hard-hearted as if 
they had been brought up in the highlands of 
India!" 

'^ But," said Sophy, as her informant paused 
for breath, *' is the child seriously hurt ?" 

**Hurt!" cried the wrathful virgin; *'and 
wasn't his leg right under the carriage-wheel, 
and grand folks sitting at their ease, riding to 
their diversions over his prostrate body ?" 

Seeing that nothing more explicit might be 
hoped for from Thirza, Sophy resolved to go. 
herself to Mrs. Williams's cottage, and ascertain 
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the amount of the damage. Dressing herself 
with speed, therefore, she left the house. 
It was but a short walk, down a pleasant 
winding lane into the Tillage, and as Sophy 
passed the comer shop, near where the cata- 
strophe was said to have occurred, she could 
not forbear looking round with a vague dread 
of seeing ghastly traces of the recent accident. 
Nothing, however, disturbed the serenity of the 
little street, which, as usual, was innocent of 
passengers, either riding or on foot. Arrived 
at Mrs. Williams's tidy cottage, Sophy perceived 
the infant in question, astride on a three-legged 
stool, busily occupied with a huge block of 
bread and treacle ; while his chubby face was 
adorned with a red flannel bandage suggestive 
of an aggravated fit of toothache. The mother 
of this hopeful specimen of British youth came 
forward to greet the parson's young lady, and 
was not a little amused at the colouring which 
a very simple accident had gained by its trans- 
mission through several channels. The simple 
truth of the matter turned out to be that Bobby 
in running down the road to buy the treacle, 
as aforesaid, had trodden on his pendant boot- 
lace, which had brought him headlong to the 
ground ; that, after his mother, who had viewed 
the catastrophe from afar, had run to the 
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rescue, picked him up, and stilled his obstre- 
perous cries with promises of ravishing delights 
in the shape of bread and treacle, a pony- 
carriage had trotted by, containing a gentleman 
and lady, who, without stopping, had called 
out pleasantly that they hoped the little fellow 
was not much hurt. Then Bobby and his 
mother had wended their way home, and Mrs. 
Williams, in order to soothe his infant mind 
(and not because there existed the slightest 
necessity for so doing), had wreathed his brow 
with red flannel. 

* ' How could Thirza have got hold of such 
an absurdly exaggerated version of such a 
simple matter?" mused Sophy, as she walked 
thoughtfully home. She had not gone far 
when she saw her father a Uttle in advance, 
walking along quite feebly, and pausing occa- 
sionally as if from exhaustion. She hastened 
to his side, and was alarmed at perceiving that 
his face looked drawn and pale, and that he 
seemed to breathe with difl&culty. **It is 
nothing," he said cheerily, catching her anxious 
look. **But I am growing an old man, my 
love, and am not so strong as I was." She 
begged him to. tell her if he felt ill, but he 
fassured her that he was perfectly well, only 
fatigued ; and that he found he could not chmb 
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the hill now with as much ease as formerly. 
They walked home slowly, and the old man, 
after he had surmounted the difl&culty of the 
hill, chatted quite gaily for the remainder of 
the way. But though he treated the matter 
lightly, his daughter's fears were not altogether 
dispelled, and she stole many an anxious 
glance at his face when she fancied he was not 
looking. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" I HAVE seen her I " said Brand, impressively. 

Now there was nothing in the words them- 
selves calculated to surprise anybody, but the 
tone in which they were uttered expressed a 
great deal. 

Bessie noticed when her brother came in, that 
the tired look, which so often clouded his fine 
face, was replaced by a sort of subdued joyous- 
ness. Yet he was thoughtful all tea-time, and 
did not encourage her to talk as usual, so that 
she too fell into silence. Bessie was not troubled 
with much curiosity, so she asked Brand no ques- 
tions, quite content that he should be reticent if 
he pleased, so long as she could see that his 
meditations were of no gloomy nature. But 
it was not until they had both settled near the 
fire, that he made any allusion to that which 
occupied him. Then, after a silent interval of 
smoking, he took his pipe fi-om his mouth, 
leaned forward with the air of a man who has 
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some startling news to communicate, and 
uttered impressively the words, **I have seen 
her ! " 

A sudden understanding flashed across 
Bessie's mind. That simple remark suggested 
a train of thought that held her silent for some 
moments. What she had feared had come to 
pass, then ! They had met, and it was evident 
that Brand had not lost any of his old admira- 
tion by time and separation. Bessie felt her- 
self growing hot and angry, as she thought of 
Florence Norcott. ** Why should she encourage 
Brandon ?'* she said to herself. *' She is not 
one to appreciate modest worth when it is not 
surrounded by the glitter of wealth and position ! 
She can have no other object in being gracious 
to him, than that of gratifying her own vanity 
by the sight of his admiration. But his eyes 
must be opened one day," she continued 
mentally ; ** and then, the shock of discovery ! 
He thinks her all perfection now, because she 
is beautiful. If I tell him she is selfish and 
vain, he won't believe me. If I leave him to 
find out for himself, he will be ready, in his 
bitter disappointment, to declare that there is 
not a good woman in the world." 

"Bess, I tell you, I have seen her!" 
repeated Brand, astonished at her silence, 
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** Why don't you attend to a fellow, instead of 
going off into a brown study ! " 

*' Well, Brand," she said, rather puzzled how 
to answer him. ** I am sorry, I must say, that 
you two have met again.'* 

** At your old game, Bessie," he exclaimed, 
irritated. '* Sorry ! and why so, pray ? Whait 
harm can be done, if we do meet ? You need 
not grudge me, I think, the very few glimpses 
of happiness that fall to my lot." 

** Now Brand!" exclaimed Bessie, vexed in 
her turn. ** You are unjust. When I see you 
building your happiness on a frail foundation, I 
feel grieved that you should do so." 

** I know what you have always thought," he 
returned. ** This is not the first time you have 
insinuated similar things. Oh, how strange it 
is, that when a woman has the misfortune to be 
good-looking, all her sisters are down upon her, 
finding out faults, allowing her no good 
quahties, and enviously suggesting that beauty 
is only skin-deep ! Jealousy is at the bottom 
of it, and I am surprised that you, Bess, who 
always seemed a girl of sense, should show 
yourself so mean." 

Bessie answered proudly, that no such vile 
motives influenced her, adding, ** You also do 
my sex injustice. You should not indulge in 
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such sweeping condemnation, merely because 
you are a little irritated." 

**Well, but — " said he, **it is enough to 
make a man fly out, when as surely as he 
ventures to praise a pretty girl, some other of 
her sex makes out directly that she is as plain 
as a housemaid, and as frivolous as a French- 
woman.'* 

**I never denied her beauty,'' said Bessie. 
** She is very lovely." 

*^Ay, that she is!" he assented excitedly. 
** And I say that it is impossible that anything 
but. a beautiful soul should inhabit so fair a 
form!" 

** Meanwhile your pipe is out ! " said Bessie, 
seeing that it was useless to contradict him, 
and therefore wisely changing the subject. 

"Ah I so it is ! " he exclaimed in consterna- 
tion. " That comes of arguing with a woman." 

" Since a woman put it out, let us see if she 
can light it again," said Bessie, and Ughting a 
long spill, she proceeded to apply the same to 
the bowl, while Brand diligently coaxed at the 
other end. While Bessie was kneeling on the 
rug, amusing herself in this fashion, she heard 
a footstep pass the window hesitatingly, pause 
a moment, then proceed, and finally die away 
in the distance. She wondered whether any one 
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had designed a visit to their retreat, and had 
changed his mind ; and while still wondering, 
the same footstep was heard again by both, 
advancing once more out of the distance, and 
approaching their door. 

**What wandering Jew can that be, I 
wonder?" said Brand. 

** Perhaps some poor fellow lost in the 

fog,'* Bessie answered. ** You said it was very 

thick." 

**By Jove! there he comes!" said Brand, 

as a decided knock indicated the stranger's 
intentions. Bessie felt quite a pleasurable 
excitement, for visitors were rare indeed with 
them. ** Some fellow come to see old Peter, I 
dare say," suggested Brand, re-settling in his 
arm-chair, and calmly discharging volleys of 
smoke into the cat's face, who, disgusted, stood 
her ground for a moment, and then, making a 
flying rush at the table, upset Bessie's work- 
box, scattering far and wide the miscellaneous 
contents. Bessie was in the thick of a remon- 
strance, divided between pussy and her 
tormentor, when the door opened, and Mrs. 
Wills announced, in a tone of acute mental 
anguish, — 

** A gentleman to see you, Mr. Bowsted, sir." 
Bessie turned round, puss set up a defiant 
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back, and Brand, laying down his pipe, stepped 
eagerly forward to greet his visitor, exclaiming 
heartily, — 

**Why, Hyde, old fellow, who would have 
thought of your having" returned ? '* 

The gentleman thus addressed replied with 
equal heartiness, and glanced towards Bessie. 

**My sister,*' said Brand, hastily bethinking 
himself that an introduction might perhaps be 
proper. ** Mr. Basil Hyde." 

Mr. Hyde thereupon greeted Bessie with 
much courtliness. 

'^Have a pipe, old boy," said Brand 
hospitably. ** Bessie does not object to smoke, 
so you cannot do better than follow my 
example." 

This being an invitation so seductive that 
few men seem able to withstand it, Mr. Hyde 
proceeded to prove that he was not one of the 
self-denying few. Brand brought out his whole 
fragrant treasury consisting of a multitude of 
pipes, short and long, straight and bent, pale 
and well *^ coloured," and bade his visitor take 
his choice. The latter took his time about 
doing so, being very dehberate in all his move- 
ments, and looking as if nothing could ever 
induce him to be in a hurry. Having selected 
a very stumpy, ruffianly-looking clay, bearing 
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marks of extreme age and much usage, he 
looked courteously at Bessie, inquiring whether 
he had her permission to hght the same. 
Probably he would have felt vastly disgusted 
had she refused it, but Brand answered for her. 

"All right, old boy, she likes it,'' at the 
same time holding forth invitingly the big 
tobacco-jar. 

"What a curious pleasure," thought Bessie, 
"men seem to find in beholding each other 
through blinding clouds, and muttering their 
conversation in muffled tones half- choked with 
tobacco ! It must afford a sort of stimulus to 
conversation, I suppose; and at any rate, it 
serves to fill up the pauses." 

But when once Brand and his friend were 
wound up, and started in their discourse, their 
pauses were very few and far between. Brandon 
commenced the attack with an originality and 
brilliance which reflected much credit upon his 
social ability. 

"So you have got home again!" he ex- 
claimed, as if that interesting fact had at 
length dawned upon his understanding. 

" Yes, I am home again," repUed Mr. Hyde, 
with an equal, if not superior, degree of native 
eloquence. 

These preliminaries having, as it were, 
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broken ground, and prepared the way for a 
whole storming party of questions, congratula- 
tions, and anecdotes, the two friends rushed 
into the thick of the conversational battle, their 
encounter being accompanied by clouds of 
smoke, and much consumption of the fragrant 
weed. Bessie remained a very quiet and 
amused listener. She was at all times a better 
listener than talker, and though when roused to 
warmth on any subject that interested her, she 
could be fluent, yet conversation was not, on 
the whole, her strong point, and she always 
preferred, if she could do so without violation 
of good manners, to sit silent, and draw her 
own entertainment from the encounter of 
loquacious Greek with Greek. She was an 
observer of character, and a speculative 
physiognomist ; so that she never failed to find 
interest, and often diversion, when she herself 
appeared unnoticed and almost forgotten. On 
this occasion, she occupied herself with study- 
ing the face of Brand's friend as he sat opposite 
her, blowing his smoke clouds well on one side, 
so that they should not conceal Bessie's 
interested face from him ; for, without appear- 
ing to watch her, he observed with a sensation 
of gratified vanity, that she enjoyed his conver- 
sation. Thus, each of these two, unsuspected 
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by the other, was studying curiously the coun- 
tenance which had been unknown until that 
evening; for be it known that Basil Hyde, a 
man of a thoughtful and speculative turn of 
mind, also rather plumed himself on his powers 
of insight into character, gained from observa- 
tion- of feature and expression. Bessie's face 
attracted him by its quiet yet intelligent 
reserve, and he felt a desire to understand her 
more thoroughly, together with a very natural 
anxiety to create a favourable impression in his 
turn. Bessie, unconscious that she was the 
object of scrutiny, appeared to be working 
diligently, and making her needle fly as fast as 
if her whole soul were absorbed in the intricacies 
of stitching. But she only used her work as a 
blind, from which to take her observations of 
the enemy, herself unsuspected. She beheld 
before her a man of perhaps five and twenty, or 
possibly less, but a certain air of delicacy rather 
took from his youth, and perhaps induced the 
watchful foe to add a year or two more than 
rightfully belonged to him. She had noticed that 
he was tall, that his figure was shght, and not 
nearly so muscular as Brandon's. His hands 
were remarkably white and well-formed, with 
sensitive-looking fingers, animated by a curious 
nervous movement, as they played with the 
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stem of his pipe. His forehead, though not 
high, was yet very square, and his dark, finely 
formed eyebrows projected over his eyes, throw- 
ing them into deep shadow. The lower part of 
his face was oval, and his countenance was 
further adorned by a silky moustache. His 
nose was too large, Bessie thought, for perfect 
symmetry, but on the whole not a bad feature, 
and it looked handsomer when seen in profile, 
than in full face. 

He wore his hair in rather a slovenly manner, 
somewhat long, with a stray lock here and 
there that had a trick of falling across his fore- 
head, and gave him, Bessie maliciously decided, 
the air of a polite clown, who had just pulled 
his forelock deferentially to some social magnate. 
But, on further consideration, Bessie recalled 
ihe injurious suggestion, and began to think 
this style of hair very becoming to his style of 
face. **I dare say," she thought, *^he knows 
well enough it is handsome and glossy, and so 
cannot find it in his heart to let it fall a sacrifice 
to the unfeeUng hair-dresser.*' She noticed, 
also, that his eyes were remarkable for gazing 
very intently on whatever came under their 
notice, and this pecuHarity gave him an earnest, 
penetrating look, as if he were perpetually 
endeavouring to see beyond the mere surface of 
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things. Bessie hence concluded that he was 
rather short-sighted, and this opinion was soon 
confirmed, for, as she now and then joined in 
their chat with a remark, he always turned to 
listen, stooping forward a little at the same 
time, a gesture frequently observable in short- 
sighted people. This trick of his gave her an 
opportunity ef seeing that his eyes were of that 
deep grey tint which is associated by the curious 
in such matters with a temperament capable of 
strong and lasting affections, and an intelligence 
above the ordinary. His voice, however, 
pleased her most. It was of remarkable com- 
pass, with an infinite capacity for varying tone 
and emphasis, which would have secured any dis- 
course from him, however lengthy, from sounding 
monotonous. **I am sure he sings well," 
thought Bessie. ** He should do wonders with 
such a voice, and besides, he has a singing face." 
But it turned out afterwards that he had no 
notion of singing, and had never achieved a 
note in his life, above or below his ordinary 
talking pitch. This was not the only instance 
in which Bessie deceived herself with regard to 
Basil Hyde. ** He is very different from Brand, 
certainly," she mused. **But then one fre- 
quently finds that close friends are powerfully 
contrasted in character." It must not be 
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supposed that all this survey was completed at 
once by our little physiognomist; but before 
Mr, Hyde took his departure her mind was 
pretty well made up with regard to the estima- 
tion in which he deserved to be held. At the 
same time that she was carrying on her obser- 
vations, she was also an inteUigent listener to 
the conversation that was passing. 

"I wonder you contrived to find me out," 
said Brandon. ** You see I was compelled to 
turn out of Mrs. Martin's. I really could not 
stand their ways any longer." 

*• I had some trouble in fixing upon the 
right house," returned his friend, '* and passed 
the door once or twice. I should think you are 
better off here, and have a pleasanter look-out, 
than at the other place." 

**You didn't get blocked in the ice during 
your voyage out ?" interrogated Brandon, eager 
to draw from his friend all particulars of his 
experience and adventures. 

** No," said the traveller, ** we took care not 
to start, you know, till the ice had pretty well 
broken up." 

*' It blew pretty hard here, about the time of 
your starting," said Brand. ** I often thought 
of you at that time, and wondered whether you 
liked the rough side of a sea voyage." 
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** We had a very fair passage on the whole," 
replied his friend. ** However, we were driven 
on the Danish coast, close to Elsinore, so I had 
an opportunity of visiting the scene of Hamlet's 
tragic history and death, if I had been in the 
mind to avail myself of it.'* 

**And didn't you?'* asked Brand eagerly. 
''Do you mean to say you were in the neigh- 
bourhood of a castle which was the scene of 
some of Shakespeare's most rare combinations 
of character and incident, and yet never went 
to visit a spot so hallowed by his genius ?" 

'' I do mean it," said Mr. Hyde, laughing 
at Brand's excitement. ''You see, not being 
Shakespeare mad, like you, my good fellow, I 
infinitely preferred the charms of food and a 
log-fire after a ducking, to perambulating 
mouldy ruins by moonhght." 

"Did your ship founder?" asked Bessie, 
looking with increased interest and respect at a 
being, who, she hastily concluded, had been 
snatched from a watery grave. He was quite 
amused by her alarm, and answered,--- 

"Oh! no, nothing so serious, or I should 
probably not be here to tell of it. The fact is, 
that at the entrance to the Sound, we encoun- 
tered a pretty rough sea, and our vessel, a 
crazy old tub, sprung a leak. We put into port 
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with but little difficulty, and no danger to 
speak of, and were able to start again in a few 
hours." 

** I wish I had been with you at Elsinore," 
said Brand, his thoughts still lingering regret- 
fully round Hamlet's castle, on that stormy 
coast, 

**Iwish you had," said Basil. **For you 
would have appreciated that part of the business 
more than I." 

* * And how did you Uke the Eussians ? ' ' asked 
Brand. 

**Like them?" said Basil, with a face of 
disgust, **not at all. Why we actually smelt 
them three miles off, when we were yet that 
distance from Riga." 

**What sort of smell?" said Brandon, 
** tobacco and hides ?" 

** Nothing so good as tobacco," said his 
friend, **but a horrible combination, quite 
impossible to describe." 

** I conclude then," said Brandon, ^' that you 
did not find Riga very pleasant to reside in." 

**By no means," returned Basil. **I was 
heartily glad, indeed, when my business was 
completed, and I was able to embark for the 
homeward voyage. You can have no conception 
of the way in which those Russian beggars 
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revel in dirt ; and the Germans, who literally 
swarm in Riga, are almost worse. So I am 
thankful to be once more in old England, where 
I am not perpetually tormented by the sight 
and smell of grease everywhere, and where I 
can moreover enjoy a good beef-steak, uncon- 
taminated by garUc." 

** Oh, monstrous!" cried Brandon aghast. 
** Desecrate a steak by cooking it with garUc ! 
They surely never went to such lengths as 
that?" 

** I don't think they ever w^ent to the length 
of procuring a genuine beef-steak," said Basil. 
** But they contrived to poison everything they 
cooked. You would have beheld me, at this 
moment, nothing but an attenuated frame-work, 
if it had not been for the good feeding on the 
return voyage. It would have done you good, 
Brand, if you could have enjoyed the pure sea- 
breezes as I did. Nothing to be called rough, 
you know, but just sea enough to make it 
exciting. And such hungry work as it is. We 
all went in for five meals a day on board, captain 
and all." 

**Well, I suppose," said Brand, **you had 
not much else to do, besides replenishing your 
earthly tabernacle." 
^'Not much, to be sure," returned Basil. 
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** Our entertainment was only varied by sleep- 
ing, and making a few feeble attempts to play 
at draughts. But I must say, draughts is an 
amusement which cannot be pursued with 
advantage on board ship." 

Mr. Hyde had some time before finished his 
pipe, but he seemed to have forgotten all about 
it in the course of conversation. As time flew 
by, even Brand let his unwieldy pipe slide out 
of his fingers, and left it to die of neglect, while 
he continued to ply his fiiend with questions, 
and stir up his recollections of all he had seen 
and done, during his short residence abroad. 
Mr. Hyde had evidently cultivated his faculties 
of observation, for as he warmed to his subject, 
he drew from the recesses of his memory 
anecdotes, comic and pathetic, descriptions 
glowing or melancholy, and accounts of the 
different specimens of humanity whose pecu- 
liarities had amused, or characters interested 
him^. In fact, he proved himself a very pleasant 
companion, and the time passed unlieeded, till 
the clock struck twelve, when he rose and laid 
down his long-extinguished pipe. 

**Fill up!" said Brand, **it is quite early 

yet." 

But Mr. Hyde would not be persuaded, and 
thereupon took his leave. 
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Bessie was quite startled to find how late it 
was, and she found herself regretting that the 
evening had come to an end. Brand accom- 
panied his friend to the door, and when he 
came back he found Bessie gazing abstractedly 
into the fire. 

"Well!" he exclaimed, "what do yon 
think of him?" 

" I almost think I shall like him," replied 
Bessie meditatively. 
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"If you don't come very soon, Bess/' wrote 
Tots, ** Aunt Patty declares she will take the 
train some fine day, and fetch you herself." 

Already the month had passed which was to 
have been the duration of her sojourn in the 
city where her brother lived, but Bessie could 
scarcely believe that it had gone. Yet, when 
she looked back, it seemed like many months 
since the day when four of them had bidden 
good-bye to Sophy and their father, and started 
on their travels. She had gone through so 
many strange experiences since her departure 
from home, and had been leading such a com- 
pletely new life since her arrival amid city 
scenes, that the old home existence appeared 
infinitely far back in the past. Yet she was 
surprised when Tots's letter reminded her that 
the month was over, and her arrival in Ware- 
ham daily expected. Bessie was conscious of 
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a certain reluctance to tear herself from her 
brother's home, now that it had come to the 
point. How her feelings had changed since 
the first few days after the departure of Tots 
and Frampton, when she had been ready to 
despair almost, under the pressure of solitude 
in the midst of thousands ! But her feelings 
had altered since that. The evenings had 
always been cosy and deUghtful. But of late, 
since Basil Hyde had found them out, he had 
come in pretty often, and Bessie had grown 
pleasantly accustomed to his presence in the 
arm-chair opposite Brand, and to the varied 
tones of his voice as he chatted, sometimes 
amusingly, sometimes feeUngly ; but always in 
a manner and upon subjects that made his 
conversation interesting. Brandon too, it 
seemed hard to leave him, just as he was 
beginning to depend upon her society, and 
consign all his house-keeping to her. It would 
even be a matter of regret to part from Mrs. 
Wills, who had lately grown so much less acid 
and injured that she had actually been seen to 
smile three times, and once had even gone to 
the length of laughing ! Bessie felt she should 
quite miss her morning chat in the kitchen, at 
which time it was Mrs. Wills's delight to launch 
into feeling descriptions of the happiness she 
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had enjoyed, and the importance which had 
been hers in her better days. 

*' How soon a woman can make a home for 
herself anywhere," mused Bessie, as she sat 
with the letter in her hand, waiting for Brandon 
to come home. *' However dreary the sur- 
roundings, however unpromising the people 
about her, she is able at all times to make 
herself happy, and find friends !*' 

It will be hence apparent that Bessie's medi- 
tations were of no very profound description, 
but such as they were they occupied her mind, 
together with another thought connected with 
a certain tall personage, which, however, she 
would not put into words, even to herself; 
still she was conscious of a certain agreeable 
assurance nestling at her heart, that a great 
though undefined happiness was in store for 
her at some future period. Brandon, hungry 
and cold, at last strode into the room, bringing 
a gust of cold air along with him, suggestive of 
**thrilUng regions of thick- ribbed ice'* some- 
where in the neighbourhood. 

** Hallo, Bess, letters again!" he cried, in 
a voice almost as blustering as the wind out- 
side, for Nature had blessed him with sound 
lungs, and a pleasure in exercising them. ** It 
just illustrates what I am always saying," he 
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<5ontinued, plumping into the arm-chair, and 
kicking his boots off to different ends of the 
room. '' Women are perpetually scribbling to 
each other. Why, this must be your tenth 
letter from Tots, and she has only been gone 
a month ! Where are my slippers ? Oh, 
here ! warming themselves with their soles to 
the fire. Bess, you are a good little soul, and 
always thinking of other folks' comfort." 

'' So, perhaps," she said slily, *^ you will be 
so kind as to overlook my folly in being a 
woman." 

*^ Never mind, though you are !" he replied 
warmly ; *' women, on the whole, are not such 
a mistake as some people try to make out." 

''Now, really," said Bessie, ''that is a 
great admission for you to make ! And now, 
if you are prepared to listen, I will tell you 
Tots's news." 

Brand was infinitely disgusted when he heard 
that Bessie's visit was to draw to its close. He 
had lost sight of the fact that their cosy even- 
ings must come to an end, and when he was 
brought to comprehend that the last of them 
was so near, he seemed greatly disturbed. 

" Well," he said at last, after they had 
viewed the matter all ways, and turned it inside 
and outside, to see if they could by any means 
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make out that another week of Bessie's presence 
was still due, — '' Well, Bess, the best of friends 
must part ! but, to tell you the truth, when 
the trying moment comes one is inclined to 
wish it further ; I did not think we could have 
been so comfortable together, and Hyde will be 
quite vexed when he hears that you are going." 

To this Bessie made no reply ; and happily 
for her peace of mind, Brand did not happen 
to look at her at the moment, but continued 
with much gravity, as if he had long weighed 
the subject, and had at last made up his mind 
unalterably. 

**Now let us come to a good understanding. 
Supposing the dear old Parsonage circle to be 
some day broken up — and in the natural course 
of things this must take place eventually — ^well, 
then remember my home must be yours, and 
you shall come and Uve with me, and keep my 
house, and be my Uttle companion and 
consoler." 

"But," said Bessie sadly, for Brand's words 
had suggested possible sorrows, " Tots and 
Sophy! what of them? we must be together, 
I think, wherever it is." 

*'Not a bit of it," replied he. "Depend 
upon it, they will each find a happy home 
somewhere. Tots will marry, I shouldn't 
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wonder ; and Sophy will go and live with her. 
Frampton will get a fellowship ; will fall in love 
with some worthless piece of womankind gilded 
with a fortune, marry her, and plump into some 
fat rectory; perhaps end by being made an 
archdeacon or a dean. While you and I, Bess, 
the grave old folks, will settle down as snugly 
as possible, and find our work and our happi- 
ness in the busy city." 

*' And do you mean to remain a bachelor for 
ever ?" she inquired, looking up at him laugh- 
ingly. *' Then, when you marry, what is to 
become of poor me ?" 

He smoked thoughtfully for a few moments, 
and then said, '* Bess, as long as I have a 
sixpence you shall never want a home. Never 
mind whether I marry or not ; you are a dear 
little woman, and I will be your champion 
against the world. And listen to me," he 
added, leaning forward with an air of such 
grave solemnity, that she quaked with appre- 
hension as to what direful fate he foresaw for 
her, but had made up his mind to avert if 
possible. ''If any fellow should ever trifle 
with your affections and wound your heart, let 
me know, and I will be down upon him Uke a 
shot ! Yes," he added, with a martial flourish of 
his long pipe, ' * I will settle his business for him ! ' ' 
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Bessie was quite divided in her mind as to 
whether she should laugh or cry. Brand's 
fierce championship was almost comic in its 
vehemence ; but she saw that it was affection 
and anxiety for her happiness that made him 
so speak, and this conviction moved her 
deeply. 

** Dear Brand/* she answered presently, **I 
hope matters may never come to such a tragic 
pitch as that ; but at all events, and whatever 
happens, I shall know that I have always a 
warm place in one heart at least ! '* 
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*' Wareham ! " bawled a stentor-lunged porter. 
*' Already ?" thought Bessie, for it seemed as if 
her journey could not have occupied more than 
one hour, instead of three. The fact is, Bessie 
had been lost in a brown study, ever since she 
had seen the last of Brand as he stood solitary 
on the platform, while the train, which bore 
her so far from him, glided rapidly out of the 
station. He had been very silent, as he 
walked along with her to see her off, and the 
almost melancholy gravity which sometimes 
settled down on his face, had taken firm 
possession there. It was not only her depar- 
ture which troubled him, Bessie knew, but 
probably he had many worries, of which she 
knew nothing, lying heavy on his mind. She 
had tried to chatter, and rally him, but he had 
only returned short answers ; and Bessie's own. 
spirits were none of the highest, so their leave- 
taking had been a silent one. Bessie felt she 
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had volumes to say, just as the whistle sounded 
and she had no longer a moment in which to 
say them. Brandon too, looked as if he wanted 
to get out something, for his eyes had a wistful 
expression ; but it was too late. She was off, 
and he was left a lonely man, though in the 
heart of a densely populated town. Soon 
miles would separate those who had so lately 
clasped hands. Ah ! it grieved her to go 
after all, and her heart was somewhat heavy as 
they whizzed past the tall chimneys, blocks of 
houses, and thronged streets. She soon, how- 
ever, returned to a better state of mind, and 
having, by means of a vigorous effort, dispersed 
the cobwebs that were only too apt to weave 
themselves about her brain, she began to feel 
all eagerness at the prospect of so soon again 
beholding the beaming countenance of Tots ; to 
say nothing of Aunt Patty, with her ' sausage ' 
curls and loving eyes. It was cold, very cold, 
and as Bessie got up, she thought, *'how 
completely a pre-occupied mind can render one 
unconscious of bodily sensations. I had almost 
forgotten that it was cold, but 0, 1 am reminded 
of it now. Dear me, I shall be as cold and 
hard to embrace as a gigantic icicle." 

As the door was set open, and our traveller 
placed her frozen foot upon the step, she 
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perceived, at some distance, Tots, plumper than 
ever, and even rosier, rushing hither and thither, 
on the eve of pouncmg every other moment 
upon the wrong person, faming and prancing 
with impatience, because Bessie was not 
immediately forthcoming. At length she caught 
sight of her, as Bessie cautiously let down her 
half-frozen person to the platform, and stood 
for a moment unsteady, struggling to fold 
her shawl round her m a becoming manner. 
Her little arrangements were ' soon discon- 
certed by Tots, who flew at her, and seized both 
hands. 

" Bess," she cried, " ! I am so glad ! How 
cold you look ! How tired you must be ! Are 
you not hungry? Come along!" attempting 
to drag her along the platform, and make a 
triumphant exit. **I have got the pony- 
carriage, I drove it down myself. Aunt Patty 
could not come, she is cultivating toothache, 
poor dear, and Uncle Kob says she must not go 
out, else she would certainly have come." 

Bessie took her sister's arm, and the two 
made for the carriage. Tots talking all the time 
as fast as if she had only five minutes wherein 
to compress the events of years. 

''I declare!" she said suddenly, '* there is 
the very carroty-haired youth, who giggled, and 
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said * By Jove ! ' when I first came, and 
embraced Aunt Patty by the back of her 
shawl ! He is actually giggling at us now, and, 
I dare say, saying ' By Jove ! look at those idiots 
of girls!'" 

Bessie turned in the direction indicated by 
Tots's indignant eyes, and beheld at a little 
distance, a tall young man in a grey morning 
suit, whose hair the charitably disposed would 
have probably pronounced auburn, but which 
Tots designated carroty, perhaps because she 
viewed it through the medium of outraged feel- 
ing. This youth, who had a pleasant, good- 
humoured face, was harmlessly smiling in a 
very unoffending way, and gazing in their 
direction, but nothing in the form of his closed 
lips led to the injurious conclusion that he was 
saying *'By Jove!*' Bessie, however, con- 
sidered that perhaps Tot's riotous behaviour 
afforded diversion to bystanders, so she adminis- 
tered a mild rebuke, as behoved an experienced 
and worldly-wise elder sister. 

*' Talk more quietly, Tots, and behave with 
more calmness and dignity. Giggling is con- 
tagious you know, and others besides him of the 
carroty locks will catch the infection, if you 
caper so." 

By this time, however, they were out of reach 
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of all malicious observation, and had arrived at 
the station door. Here stood a low pony- 
carriage, behind a pretematurally fat, white 
pony, who stood regarding the pavement con* 
templatively. This festive and spirited animal 
was held in check by a small youth, whose 
tight-fitting jacket displayed a constellation of 
bright buttons, and whose air and bearing were 
those of a man above the petty emotions and 
weaknesses of mere frail mortals. When the 
two girls appeared, and placed themselves com- 
fortably in the front seat, this personage, 
giving up the reins to Tots, subsided behind, 
where he folded his arms, and resigned himself 
to contemplation. 

''You see," said Tots, ''I have developed 
quite a passion for driving, and other dangerous 
and exciting amusements, so Auntie has had 
old 'Waddles' furbished up, after he had 
enjoyed a repose of several years, having been 
pronounced, at some period in the remote past, 
too old to do anything hut eat his head off, but 
I saw no reason why his portly form should con- 
tinue to disport itself in idleness, while I wanted 
a steed ; for you must know the bays are quite 
beyond anybody's management but Paul's. 
His is the only genius that can tame those fiery 
spirits. I merely suggested to Aunt Patty one 
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day, that it would be good fun to harness 
Waddles to the phaeton, which I had often 
observed standing in the coach-house, but 
which nobody ever thought of using. Aunty 
caught at the idea directly, and said, * yes, 
it would do capitally ~for me to career round 
the country in,' with her dear old self. That 
was about three weeks ago, and since then, very 
few days have passed wherein Waddles has 
not taken an airing for his health and mine." 

Tots was a reckless young woman, having 
no mercy whatever for her beast. She had no 
consideration for his feelings in being compelled 
to exert his fat person, and therefore she 
flourished the whip with much grace and 
dexterity, applying the same at intervals with a 
surprising result. But how cold it was, 
meeting the freezing wind, which blew full 
in their faces. Bessie had been wise enough 
to wrap herself in a veil, and so sat perfectly 
undisturbed. But poor Tots had not been so 
sensible. 

*'0 dear!" she cried ruefully, ''what an 
object to alarm the casual observer I shall be, 
when we drive up Park Crescent. All the 
fashionables walk there, and we are sure to meet 
everybody." 

''Poor Tots," said Bessie compassionately, 
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" are you afraid your charms will be impaired 
by this cold wind ?" 

'' Yes ! " said Tots, in a tone of keen anguish. 
*' Already I feel the tip of my nose growing 
blue, and my cheeks assuming the hue of ripe 
plums ! In a moment I shall be compelled to 
shed two tears, if the wind continues so personal 
in its attentions." 

*' Allow me to take the reins,*' said Bessie, 
*' while you mop them up, lest the fashionables 
in Park Crescent should be induced to giggle, 
and say 'By Jove!'" 

''Well! isn't it intolerable!" exclaimed 
Tots, " that young men should be permitted to 
range at large, who seem to find no better 
employment than to extract amusement from 
the softer emotions of their fellow-creatures ? I 
assure you this is not the second time, no, nor 
the third, that I have beheld that youth making 
merry at my expense. I must tell you that 
one day Waddles took a festive fit, and would 
not stand outside a shop where Aunt Patty was 
making some purchases. He twitched the 
reins out of my hands, and was making off, 
when I, seeing the necessity of decisive 
measures, leaned forward to capture the reins, 
but missing them, I laid hold of his tail, and 
held on with the perseverance of despair. A 
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fat draper rushed to my rescue ; and while some- 
body rushed to Waddles' nose, and held his 
head, the globose tradesman lifted me out, and 
set me tenderly on the pavement, while I was 
quite trembling with the excitement of having 
shown myself so courageous in a trying moment. 
Well ! would you believe it ? there stood the 
very carroty-haired youth at Waddles' head, 
stroking his nose (I mean Waddles' nose, not 
his own), and smiling seraphically as usual. I 
felt so furious, my very hair stuck out enraged, 
all over my head, for, when I went into the shop 
to adjust my damaged attire, Iperceived each par- 
ticular curl to stand on end with indignation." 

*'More likely with fright," suggested Bessie, 
but Tots repelled the idea with much majesty. 
The pony-carriage now turned into some of the 
more fashionable streets, and Tots evidently 
had many acquaintances, for she continued 
bowing on this side and that, looking very 
proud and pleased. 

** How provoking !" she whispered suddenly. 
"Here come the Onslows, and I feel such a 
fright ! Actually my two tears have maliciously 
selected this particular moment to course down 
each side of my nose, and my hair must be all 
on end, like a bunch of skewers. Bessie, is my 
nose very blue ?" 
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"Very," said Bessie unfeelingly. "And 
your cheeks are the colour of damsons exactly." 

Tots smothered an exclamation of vexation 
just as they passed two young men, who 
simultaneously swept oflf their hats with much 
elegance. 

"Is not Saunders nice-looking?" asked 
Tots, when they had well passed them. 

"Which is that, the long one, as tall and 
narrow as a hop-pole ?" asked Bessie. 

"No, goose !" said Tots impatiently. 

" ! the little dark one, dressed up like a 
tailor's model," said Bessie. 

"For shame!" cried Tots, quite angry. 
" The idea of associating him with anything so 
mean as a tailor." 

" Why you know, * the apparel oft proclaims 
the man,'" quoted Bessie. " And the apparel 
must be the handiwork of a tailor. I should 
say, judging from Mr. Saunders Onslow's 
appearance, his tailor has had a large share in 
contributing to his personal charms." 

"Too bad!" cried Tots, still indignant. 
But at that moment, they turned into Park 
Crescent, and drew up at the door of No. 2. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A MONTH was the time agreed on for the girls 
to spend at Park Crescent ; but though it was ^ 
swiftly drawing to a close, Aunt Patty showed 
no sign of wilhngness to part with them. 
Whenever the subject of their return was men- 
tioned, she scouted the idea, saying that 
nothing short of six months would satisfy either 
her or Uncle Rob. They had no children of 
their own, and it seemed as if all the affection 
they could spare from one another had centred 
on these two girls. Aunt Patty could not do 
enough to make them happy, and was per- 
petually planning pleasures and surprises for 
them. Both her nieces loved her dearly, though 
Tots was the most demonstrative. She lavished 
upon Aunt Patty kisses and caresses, tender 
words and coaxing ways ; but notwithstanding 
all this, Bessie had the warmest comer of her 
aunt's loving heart. As to Uncle Rob, his 
favourite was undoubtedly Tots. Her merry, 
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childish ways had captivated him from the first, 
as indeed they had many others, younger and 
less wise. One day, however, Tots fell into his 
black books, for an exhibition of harshness 
towards his little fat favourite, Bustle. No- 
thing moved him to indignation more than 
unkindness to dumb creatures, and Tots had 
taken care hitherto to avoid displeasing him in 
this particular ; but on one occasion, presently 
to be noticed, her patience failed her. 

She had got herself up, one afternoon, with 
peculiar care, remarking to Bessie, that it would 
not surprise her if the Onslows should call. 

A considerable intimacy had sprung up be- 
tween the two families, which Aunt Patty 
encouraged, for she thought it was pleasant for 
her girls to have young companions. Indeed, 
Barnes and Saunders frequently found their 
way to Park Crescent, on various pretences. 
Sometimes it was to invite the girls to drive 
with them and their sister. Sometimes to pre- 
sent a little offering of flowers from the hot- 
house, a luxury which Aunt Patty's garden did 
not boast. In fact, no one could calculate to a 
certainty the afternoons in which they would 
abstain from coming. 

Tots, however, expected them with mere 
than usual certainty on the afternoon in ques- 
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tion, since Saunders had intimated to her, the 
day before, his intention of calling with a piece 
of music, which she had admired, and wished 
for. It was not likely that Saunders would 
come without his brother, for these two young 
men always displayed a pleasing partiality for 
each other's society. Being powerful* contrasts 
in appearance, manners, and styles of conversa- 
tion, they served as foils to each other ; Saun- 
ders setting off, and, as it were, throwing into 
relief Barnes's peculiar charms; and Barnes 
serving as a background for the better display 
of his brother's attractions. 

Tots, who, as elsewhere related, was by no 
means neglectful of her personal appearance, 
always dressed with much care in the after- 
noons, so as to be prepared for visitors ; but on 
this occasion she surpassed herself, and ap- 
peared in the drawing-room arrayed in a fault- 
lessly fitting dress of fawn-coloured silk, with 
her hair very elaborately mounted. Uncle Rob 
sat before the fire, apparently absorbed in a 
huge volume, embellished at intervals with 
plates, whereon were depicted, with startling 
vividness, beetles, spiders, and other interest- 
ing specimens of the insect world. It was not 
unusual for him to spend an hour or two en- 
grossed in his Natural History researches ; and 
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at such times he was commonly "oblivious "of 
all that passed around him. Bessie sat in a 
low chair by the window, reading, and also 
dressed, when Tots sailed into the room. 
Tots carefully disposed herself in a chair be- 
side Bessie ; and, just then, in scuttled Bustle 
as fast as his exceedingly tiny legs could convey 
his surprisingly fat little body. He made 
straight for Tots, attracted, perhaps, by the 
brightness of her dress ; and, overcome by a 
sudden burst of affection, he jumped from the 
sofa on to her lap, before she was aware of his 
intention. 

'^ Get away, you horrid little beast ! " cried 
the astounded damsel, as soon as she could 
find breath to speak ; and, not confining her 
indignation to words, she dealt him a resound- 
ing slap, that sent him rolling on the floor in 
an agony of yelping surprise. 

Then uprose Uncle Rob, who laid down his 
book slowly, and, walking across the room to- 
wards the girls, stood before Tots with an un- 
usually stern expression on his gentle face. 

*' Vain girl ! " he said, *' who can find in her 
heart to strike a harmless little animal ! " 
Then he turned and left the room. 

Tots was aghast for a few moments, and 
gazed in silence after her uncle; then she 
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muttered, rather sullenly, ^' Well, I'm sure ! 
What a bobbery about a worthless little 
beast ! " 

'* Uncle is so tender of animals," said 
Bessie, who had been as much taken aback as 
Tots, at his sudden outburst. 

At this moment a ring at the door-bell 
created a diversion, and Tots immediately 
composed her countenance into an aspect of 
unmoved serenity. She also shook out her 
skirts, which had been sorely disarranged by 
Bustle's onslaught ; and, taking up her tatting, 
became, to all appearance, absorbed in its 
mysteries. Bessie, amused, watched her pre- 
parations. 

** You may be mistaken after all," she said. 
** I dare say it is only the postman." 

^'Iwill swear to the Siamese twins," replied 
Tots, adding, in a whisper, '^ Oh ! my prophetic 
soul," as the door was flung open by the stately 
Paul, who announced, '^ Mr. Onslow, and Mr. 
Barnes Onslow!" 

Saunders came foremost, bearing in his 
hand not only the promised music, but likewise 
a very choice bunch of hot-house flowers. 
These he presented to Tots, who received them 
in a pretty flutter of gratification. Barnes 
brought up the rear, and glanced with a pon- 
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derous sort of tenderness at Bessie. But he 
caxried nothing to present, because, although 
he doubtless wished at the moment he had 
some elegant trifle to oflter, yet somehow it had 
never dawned upon him to provide himself 
therewith beforehand. Presently entered Aunt 
Patty, considering it perhaps inexpedient to 
delay her presence too long. She need not 
have greatly alarmed herself with regard to 
future contingencies, so far, at least, as Saun- 
ders was concerned. He was a butterfly, 
loving to rove from flower to flower, but never 
settling for long ; and Tots was quite a match 
for him, and equally able to play at the same 
game. But Barnes was of a different order of 
beings. Bessie, at her first sight of him, had 
compared him to a hop-pole ; and indeed the 
simile was not inapt. His figure was more re- 
markable for height than for elegance, and his 
coat always suggested the idea of a garment 
hung upon pegs. The fault lay, not with his 
tailor — for he employed the same as Saunders, 
whose raiment always fitted him to a marvel — 
but with his framework, which was such that it 
would have required preternatural talent to 
make his coat appear as if it were made with 
any intention of fitting him. As to his limbs, 
he might have borrowed them severally here 
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and there, for they all looked odd ones, and 
none of them seemed to match his body. The 
length of his arms incommoded him greatly, 
and to the end of time it would probably remain 
a question with him how to dispose gracefully 
of his hands. He tried them every way in the 
course of one short afternoon call. First, he 
hung one listlessly over the back of his chair, 
placing the other in a negligent attitude on his 
knee. It would suddenly strike him that he 
could look more at his ease by clasping his 
hands in front of him. Thus, he would make 
a few remarks, or Usten with wrapt attention to 
the observations of the company. Then, with 
a spasmodic movement, as if some one from 
behind had suddenly prodded him in the back, 
he would start, and fold his arms in a Napo- 
leonic pose, leaning back, and elevating his 
long chin in the air, while his eyes sought in- 
spiration from the ceiling. The same difl&culty 
tormented him constantly with respect to .his 
legs. How to keep them in his own unmediate 
neighbourhood, and out of the way of every- 
body else, was a question that seemed for ever 
weighing upon his mind. Frequently he would 
subside, in a sort of despair, into a position of 
severe rigidity; his back straight, his elbows 
squared, and his feet gathered under his chair. 
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Bessie had a knack of sketching anythmg 
that particularly amused her, and the odd 
papers in her writing-case were studded with 
sketches of poor Barnes in various attitudes, 
all of them most ludicrous and life-like. His 
face, too, was one to provoke the comments of 
even a less keen physiognomist than Bessie. 
On the top of his tall framework, and sur- 
mounting a long neck, was perched a small, 
narrow head, having a flattened appearance at 
the sides, suggesting that it had been com- 
pressed by some powerful process at an early 
period of life. His face was long, wide at the 
forehead, and diminishing gradually till it ended 
in a sharp-pointed chin. His mouth was of 
remarkable width, and was further characterized 
by a disposition to droop at the comers, which 
imparted to his whole physiognomy the woe- 
begone and doleful expression of one in a state 
of settled melancholy. The corners of his eyes 
drooped in harmony with his mouth ; and there 
was often a languid, far-away look in them, as 
though his thoughts were trying to disengage 
themselves from sublunary things, and enter 
into a higher and less confined atmosphere. 
Straw-coloured hair, and drab whiskers, far 
from luxuriant, but evidently cherished with 
extreme care, further adorned his outward man ; 
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and a faint moustache, just dawning on his 
upper lip, was apparently an object of equal 
solicitude. His voice was heaved up, as it 
were, from the profundity of some cavernous 
recess, and sounded like a sepulchral rumble. 
He was never seen to laugh in society, what- 
ever he might do in the retirement of his own 
apartment, and his smile was only a dismal 
convulsion of his lantern jaws. In fact, the 
whole aspect of the man was far from cheerful, 
and yet he was not of a melancholy disposition ; 
he could appreciate mirth, in a solemn sort of 
way, but Nature had not been very gracious 
to him in the matter of external attractions. 

Nothing could be more finely contrasted with 
this lean and serious personage than Saunders; 
who, though the elder by some two or three 
years, looked the youngest of the brothers. 
He was shorter than Barnes by a full head, and 
yet had a knack of holding himself so jauntily 
erect as to deceive many people into fancying 
him rather tall than otherwise. But when 
Barnes was beside him, he shrank into com- 
paratively small compass. Still, his figure 
was so well proportioned, and his handsome 
■head so well carried, that he can hardly be said 
to have suffered by the comparison. His hands 
and feet were small and well formed, and always 
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fell into graceful and easy attitudes. He was 
never embarassed by his limbs, like the unfor- 
tunate Barnes, but then he had no superfluity 
of length to inconvenience him. He had rather 
a striking face, and the extreme paleness of his 
complexion gave him a dehcate and interesting 
look. In reality, however, he was more robust 
than Barnes^ who was often ailing, having 
greatly outgrown his strength. Then the 
glossy blackness of Saunders's hair and mou- 
stache heightened, by contrast, the whiteness 
of his skin. His eyes were dark brown, and 
lustrous, full of varying expression; but he 
took pains, when in society, to assume a pen- 
sive and languid appearance, which he thought 
highly refined and becoming. Every move- 
ment of his was graceful, and there was a charm 
in his slightest action, which rendered the gift 
of a flower from him more gratifying to the 
recipient than that of a necklace of pearls, pre- 
sented by the would-be tender, but, alas! 
clumsy Barnes. Bessie, in her own mind, had 
come to the conclusion that, notwithstanding 
all his good looks, Saunders was both mentally 
and morally inferior to Barnes. Beneath that 
engaging exterior, she suspected the existence 
of a good deal of selfishness, and no little 
vanity. 
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On the whole, therefore, she much preferred 
Barnes, for she had observed in him instances 
of a really unselfish nature, and of a true refine- 
ment of mind, of which Saunders had only the 
appearance. She began, in course of time, to 
feel a sort of interest in this odd youth ; and 
he, in his turn, seemed sensible of an attraction 
in her society, causing him to seek it frequently, 
probably because he felt that she understood 
and appreciated him better than most people 
who judge from externals. 

It happened that some few days after the 
occurrences detailed at the beginning of our 
chapter, a late, but very severe frost set in, 
which set all the junior portion of Wareham 
society perfectly wild for skating. This was a 
very favourite amusement in the neighbourhood, 
and could be pursued with advantage ; for it 
happened that among other features of the sur- 
rounding landscape, there were a number of 
wide and shallow ponds, presenting a safe and 
inviting surface, when sheeted with thick ice. 
The gardens at Hill House boasted the best 
pond in or near Wareham, and, therefore, in 
winter it was the favourite resort of the skaters 
for some distance round. Skating had scarcely 
begun in earnest, when Kuth Onslow came in* 
person to invite Bessie and Tots to join the 
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diversions on the following day. Tots had just 
been wishing for such an invitation, and was so 
overjoyed in consequence, that the moment 
Kuth had taken her leave, she capered about 
the room, clapping her hands with delight. 
Aunt Patty happened, unfortunately for herself, 
to enter at the moment, and was nearly taken 
oflf her feet, and the disposition of her head- 
gear sorely disturbed, by a hug from her niece, 
calculated to make her dear old ribs ache for a 
week. 

*'Why, Theodosia, my dear!" she cried, 
when she had recovered breath, *' whatever is 
the matter ? *' 

Tots pranced in front of her, too delighted 
even to explain the cause of her excitement, and 
only able to ejaculate at intervals, ** Won't it 
be glorious ?" 

So Aunt Patty was driven to Bessie for an 
explanation of all these demonstrations. 

Bessie informed her that they were to go and 
skate on the Hill House pond the following day ; 
but one little drawback connected with this 
glowing prospect was, that they neither of them 
had skates. 

** That is easily amended, my dears," 
said Aunt Patty. **You shall drive into 
town with me, for I have some shopping 
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to do before dinner, and we will see about 
skates.'* 

Tots gave a final caper, that brought her up 
against Uncle Kob's waistcoat with a sudden- 
ness very astonishing to that worthy man, who 
had just appeared. Then, without giving him 
time to apologize for having had his waistcoat 
in the way, she flew ofif to get ready, carolling 
the while like an overjoyed lark. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

We must now return to the smoky and bustling 
city, and see how the world wags with our friend 
Brandon. About a fortnight after Bessie had 
left him to sink once more into his old bachelor 
habits, he was hard at work, as usual, in the 
drawing-office, together with several others, all 
of whom were engaged in the same manner. 
He was bending his broad back over an immense 
board, with a sheet of drawing paper stretched 
across it, whereon he was absorbed in making 
sections and plans of machinery, which grew 
rapidly into shape beneath his busy finger. As 
his occupation was very engrossing, he was 
startled at hearing a voice at his elbow, and, 
looking up, he beheld Mr. Fosbroke's clerk, who 
summoned him into the private office on imme- 
diate business. He straightened his back, 
aching sorely with the constrained position, 
smoothed the wrinkles out of his coat, took a 
good stretch, and a last lingering look at his 
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drawing, which had now arrived at a very pro- 
mising stage, and then followed the clerk, 
through sundry and devious ways, till he stood 
at the door of the private office, and was bidden 
to enter. He did so, and found himself, in the 
somewhat dingy sanctum of his superior. The 
room was small, and only a very subdued light 
struggled through the clouded panes in the 
little window. The furniture was simply what 
was necessary for business purposes, and all 
extras in the way of comfort or ornament were 
excluded. Mr. Fosbroke sat in an arm-chair 
covered with green leather, much worn. He 
was an elderly man of portly presence, with a 
keen penetrating eye, softened, however, by a 
genial smile, marking a disposition at once 
shrewd and benevolent. His grey hair was very 
scanty on his head, but expanded into im- 
mensely bushy whiskers. Mr. Fosbroke was a 
specimen of the self-made man. He had started 
in life without a penny, but with a fair education ; 
had fallen into good hands, and worked his way 
slowly from a junior clerkship, through all the 
grades, until, after a toilsome life in which he 
had encountered many hardships, and had been 
compelled to exercise economy and fragality, he 
had won at last the position of manager in one 
of the most extensive engineering works in the 
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country. He now occupied a handsome house 
in one of the best neighbourhoods, and had 
wealth and interest sufficient to command many 
friends, and every luxury he could desire. 
Having himself known poverty and disappoint- 
ment, he was able to sympathize with others 
who might be undergoing the same hard dis- 
cipline, and was always ready and willing to 
encourage them. He had long thought highly 
of the young draughtsman, Brandon Bowsted, 
and had several times shown him little kind- 
nesses, or cheered him with hopeful words. 
Hence it was not the first time Brand had been 
summoned to his office. On this occasion he 
looked even more friendly than usual, and bade 
Brand be seated, after inquiring kindly after his 
progress in the drawing office. 

'' I have sent for you, Bowsted,'* he began, 
' ' because I want to talk to you about a little 
plan I have in my head ; and in order to carry 
it out, I shall probably require your help. 

Brandon pricked up his ears and was all 
attention. 

'' I have often thought,'* Mr. Fosbroke went 
on, *' whether there was nothing I could do to 
improve the intellectual and moral standard of 
our workmen ; you, Bowsted, who were among 
them, sharing their labours for a time, must 
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know well in what a degraded state of ignorance 
many of them are content to grovel. You must 
many times have noticed how little they think 
of, beyond the beer-can and their weekly wages. 
Have you ever observed these things, or con- 
sidered that they might, in part at least, be 
amended ? '* 

** Yes,'' said Brandon, ''I confess when I 
first came among them, I was many a time 
disgusted and astonished at their habits and 
conversation. Yet some of them were fine 
fellows, and seemed as if they only wanted en- 
couragement to bring out better qualities. I 
tried to interest them a little by taking, for in- 
stance, some scientific subject, that I could put 
into simple words, and further bringing it home 
to their understandings, by rude diagrams, such 
as I could draw as I went on. Some few of 
them grew quite eager to learn more, and 
lamented their own ignorance, others were in- 
different, or else turned me and my pupils into 
ridicule. However, two or three stuck to me 
still, and I lent them books, but was astonished 
to find that many of them could not read. 
Those, however, who could, were glad of the 
books, and have since returned them, and asked 
for more. Therefore, I feel sure that much 
might be done among them, and perhaps, in 
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course of time, the steady, intelligent ones 
might win over the more careless/' 

'' I had heard of your efforts, Bowsted, from 
one of these very men, and, to tell you the 
truth, it was this which suggested to me the 
best method of reaching their understandings, 
though I had long wished to do it by some 
means or other. It seems to me," he went on 
seriously, 'Hhat as masters, we incur an immense 
responsibility if we neglect doing "what lies in 
our power to improve the condition of those we 
employ. Therefore I have come to the con- 
clusion to try something, and your experience 
among them encourages me to hope that our 
efforts will not be thrown away." He paused, 
expecting a glad assent ; but Brandon remained 
silent, struck dumb by a pang of conscience. 
For he remembered a certain evening when, 
while pouring out all his grievances to Bessie, 
he had, in bitterness of soul, stigmatized the 
great majority of employers as money-making, 
sordid beings, caring only how much work they 
could get out of the workmen for a minimum of 
pay. It almost seemed as if Mr. Fosbroke had 
been aware of his injustice, and had taken this 
method of shaming him into a more generous 
opinion. Brand therefore sat for a few moments 
silent, while the manager waited for him to 
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make some remark. Mr. Fosbroke exclaimed 
at last a little irritably, ** Well, Bowsted ! what 
are you considering about ? Are you thinking 
that it is too late now to begin, or what ?" 
Brand raised his head, and his eyes shone with 
pleasure and admiration. 

** I think, sir,'* he replied heartily, *' that it 
would be a good work, with every probabiUty of 
succeeding.*' 

Mr. Fosbroke then unfolded his scheme to 
the listening and astonished Brand. He had 
been thinking, he said, that a series of lectures 
on different subjects, say Chemistry, Natural 
History, &c., might be made very attractive to 
the men, and could be held in a large room 
which he would gladly devote to the purpose. 
The subjects would require to be carefully con- 
sidered beforehand, and clothed in simple, 
popular language ; he would also suggest the 
use of diagrams and illustrations, which would 
attract their interest, and simplify the lecturer's 
meaning. He wound up by asking Brandon to 
undertake the office of lecturer, adding, that he 
knew no one among them more fitted for the 
post, or who would be more popular with the 
workmen. Then he paused, waiting for the 
astonished youth's answer. Poor Brandon was 
very much taken aback. He was conscious of 
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some readiness in speaking, together with a 
very fair knowledge of the subjects Mr. Fosbroke 
had named; but to speak before hundreds, in 
an immense room, and not to ignorant workmen 
only, but probably before Mr. Fosbroke himself, 
and many of the more enlightened members of 
the works — this was indeed a formidable 
undertaking ! But then, he bethought himself 
that if he declined the office that Mr. Fosbroke 
was so anxious to thrust upon him, he would 
be throwing away one of those golden oppor- 
tunities for distinguishing himself for which he 
had often sighed, and of the want of which he 
had complained to Bessie. Here then was a 
field of labour wherein he might do much to 
improve and instruct those whom he had striven 
to enUghten before, in a humbler and smaller 
way. If he were to shrink now from under- 
taking this task, gigantic as it appeared to him, 
should he not show himself unworthy of future 
opportunities ? It was a great distinction to be 
singled out by Mr. Fosbroke for such a work, 
and Brandon could not but feel a glow of pride 
and gratification as this thought presented 
itself. Presently he raised his head, and found 
Mr. Fosbroke's keen eye fixed upon him 
with a glance that seemed to penetrate 
his inmost soul; but he met the manager's 
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gaze resolutely, and replied that he would 
undertake it. 

**Very well," said Mr. Fosbroke, ''and we 
shall try and have all in readiness to hold the 
first lecture a fortnight from to-day." After a 
little more conversation and setthng of prelimi- 
naries, Mr. Fosbroke signified that Brand was 
at liberty to retire ; and so ended an interview, 
memorable to our hero as the commencement 
of, as it were, a new era in his existence. As 
he walked home that evening it almost seemed 
as if he trod on air ! He, Brandon Bowsted, 
suddenly raised from the obscurity in which he 
pined, to be one to whose utterances hundreds 
should hsten, possibly to their advantage ! 
What young man is there, who has not at some 
time or other nourished a similar ambition, and 
felt himself elevated into something higher and 
better, while ardent visions of how he would 
become great have filled his soul ? Brandon 
felt he was no more the unknown draughtsman, 
but a glowing orator, a regenerator of his 
species, a being holding in his grasp a power 
which he was invited to wield for the ameliora- 
tion and enlightenment of his kind ! And if his 
visions appear to the sober-minded absurdly 
exaggerated and highly coloured; let it be 
remembered in his excuse, that he was yet young 
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and romantic, and moreover of that highly 
excitable temperament which phrenologists call 
nervous sanguine. And yet another thought 
occurred to his mind as he sat thinking out the 
whole matter that evening over his solitary fire. 
He had found out that Florence Norcott was 
Mr. Fosbroke's niece, and at that time making 
her home with him, and presiding over the 
affairs of his household. Through her uncle, 
might she not hear his name, perhaps accom- 
panied by praise ? Would he not be sure to 
talk to her about the projected lectures, and 
mention that the man chosen for the task was 
no other than Brandon Bowsted ? And oh, 
rapture 1 Mr. Fosbroke might possibly per- 
suade her to accompany him, and be present 
at the lecture ; for had he not spoken of en- 
gaging friends to take an interest in the subject, 
and attend, in order to infuse spirit into the 
proceedings, and encourage the lecturer ? How 
this thought, when once it had entered his mind, 
filled him with exultation. How it nerved his 
powers ! ' How in the strength of it, he felt he 
could triumph over the most gigantic difficulties ! 
It has been wisely said, that every man is the 
better for being in love while young ; since the 
thought that there exists some one to whom he 
can dedicate his efforts, and for whose sake he 
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may toil, in order to be able to lay his trophies 
at her feet, is one to nerve his arm, and stimu- 
late his brain, and lead him on to success and 
honour, And oh 1 how our hero worked, that 
his efforts might bear worthy fruit. Night after 
night during that first memorable fortnight the 
light of his lamp might be seen in No. 13, 
witnessing how hand and brain were toiling to 
enable him to set his foot on the first round of 
the ladder of fame. 

At last came the evening — dreaded and yet 
longed for. The decisive hour approached. It 
struck. How the young lecturer's heart beat ! 
How his head grew dizzy as he stepped through 
the side door and advanced to the front of the 
platform ! He dared not look up. The in- 
tensity of emotion almost suffocated him. A 
hope which he dared scarcely express to himself, 
yet upon whose reahzation he felt that his success 
depended, fluttered at his heart. He raised his 
eyes at the applause which greeted his entrance, 
and beheld rows of rugged faces upturned. But 
it was not on them that his gaze lingered. His 
eyes caught sight of a beautiful countenance 
smiling towards him encouragingly. She was 
there. Many friends surrounded her ; for Mr. 
Fosbroke had persuaded numbers of his acquain- 
tance to come and see the result of his experi- 
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ment. There were faces among them almost 
as fair as her own, but Brand had eyes only for 
hers. With his heart bomiding with gladness, 
his face aglow with gratified hope and the con- 
fidence of success, he launched into his subject, 
timidly at first, it is true, his voice low and 
scarce audible. , But soon the tide of eloquence 
arose. His ideas came fast, but marshalled 
themselves in admirable order ; his pronuncia- 
tion was distinct, and his language forcible and 
well-chosen. By degrees he forgot even the 
presence of the fair face whose smile he coveted 
as the reward of his labours. His subject. 
Chemistry, engrossed all his powers, and com- 
pletely filled his mind. His audience, hushed 
into stillness, were carried along with him ; and 
it was not until the young lecturer ended and sat 
down, white and trembling with the exhaustion 
attendant upon so much excitement, that their 
approbation burst forth into loud and continued 
plaudits. Then arose the hum and murmur 
of the throng moving towards the doors ; but 
Brandon sat as one unconscious. Like a man 
in a dream, he at last stepped down from the 
platform. He felt that approving voices were 
addressing him, and that many hands were 
grasping his ; but yet his senses continued in a 
sort of stupor. Then a well-known voice, the 
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manager's, cried cheerily, ''You have done well, 
Bowsted ! Come home with us to-night, and 
we will talk it over at supper!" ''Yes!" 
chimed in another voice, this time a woman's, 
" do come, Mr. Bowsted, we shall be so 
charmed ! " And he woke, as it were, to the 
happiness of seeing that beautiful face smiling 
admiringly upon him, and of clasping its owner's 
hand. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

^' Hurrah ! a glorious day ! '* cried Tots, 
springing out of bed, and drawing aside the 
blind, so as to let in a flood of light on Bessie's 
sleeping face. That young woman, disturbed 
by the exclamation and the sunshine, opened 
her eyes, and grumbled out a wish that Tots 
would moderate her ecstasies. 

*'Just look out!" cried Tots, disregarding 
her sister's feeble and sleepy remonstrance. 
'•= The ground is as hard as iron ! It is freezing 
like nails ! and oh ! such a clear sky, and siich 
a cheerful sun !" 

Bessie, finding it was useless to think of 
obtaining any more slumber, resigned herself 
to circumstances, and got up to join Tots at 
the window. A truly perfect winter's day 
dawned upon her now fully opened eyes. There 
were white fields all round, dazzling in the sun- 
shine, and the branches of the trees were clothed 
with sparkling icicles. 
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Far in the distance, the roof of Hill House 
was visible, and upon the pond, concealed from 
them by the intervening ground, Tots's thoughts 
were at that moment centred. But Bessie 
shivered with the intense cold, as the delights 
of skating did not present themselves in glowing 
colours to her imagination. Tots laughed at 
her, and bade her go along and dress. So it 
came to pass, that in a short time the two 
girls were down in the snug breakfast-room, 
warming themselves before a luxurious fire. 
Uncle Eob was full of his jokes all breakfast- 
time. He loved variety in his victims, and 
would often plague the girls for a change ; and 
at such times poor Aunt Patty would enjoy a 
temporary peace. He had long ago forgiven 
Tots for her unkindness to his dumb favourite, 
and indeed had completely forgotten the 
circumstance. Tots, therefore, was as high as 
ever in his good graces, and she took care 
thenceforth carefully to control all hastiness 
in word or deed towards either of the pets. 

This morning Uncle Rob was unusually 
facetious, and directed his attacks now at 
Tots, now at Bessie, with the most praise- 
worthy impartiahty. He depicted in flaming 
colours a thrilling accident, which should have 
his two nieces for the heroines, and Saunders 
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and Barnes Onslow for the gallant knights, 
who were to skate nobly to the rescue, and 
seize, at the peril of their own lives, the 
floating locks, or fragments of dress, which 
should alone indicate the whereabouts of the 
distressed damsels. Then he drew a feeling 
picture of their recovery from a fainting fit, 
consequent on their immersion ; their grateful 
smiles, as they beheld their rescuers, and the 
extravagant joy of the brave youths, when the 
dripping nymphs should open their pale lips, 
and utter their favoured names in delicious 
accents ! Tots heartily enjoyed all this sort of 
banter, and was never at a loss for a retort ; 
but Bessie felt relieved when the meal was 
over, and the little party separated, — Uncle 
Eob to start on his morning rounds, and Tots 
to consider what she should wear, and wherein 
she would appear to the best advantage. 
Aunt Patty was in a very agony of solicitude 
lest her precious girls should come to any harm. 
" Oh, my dears ! are you sure you have enough 
on?" and ''Oh, do take care not to fall on 
the ice ; I have such a dread of accidents ! 
Theodosia, my dear child, do not be so daring ! 
On no account go where it is not perfectly safe. 
Whatever you do, don't get wet!'' These, 
and many more exhortations and entreaties, 
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did she overwhelm them with ; and then, wdth 
a final hug to each, and a kiss, and a sigh as if 
she had made up her mind that she would 
never more behold them safe and sound, she at 
last permitted them to depart. 

*^ Oh, good gracious, Bess ! " cried Tots, 
as they went along. ^* Only think if one were 
to fall, in the midst of a number of people ! 
Wouldn't it be undignified ! I wonder if I 
could fall gracefully; let's see. If I could 
manage to sink gently on one side, and let my 
head rest upon my arm, so as not to damage 
my back hair; I think in that way a tumble 
might be made rather interesting ! '' 

Bessie laughed at the absurdity of supposing 
that Tots would have time to arrange herself 
elegantly in the act of falling upon ice; and 
Tots became quite serious with alarm. 

** You know, Bess," she said, ^^ Saunders 
would be sure to rush to my rescue, and if he 
found me an undistinguishable heap, I am 
afraid his feelings would receive quite a shock." 

"I am afraid so, indeed," said Bessie. 
** Suppose you avoid all risk, by not venturing 
on the pond at all." But Tots did not entertain 
this proposition with any favour. 

When the two girls arrived at the iron gates 
leading into the Hill House grounds, they 
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found them standing hospitably open. The 
pond presented a lively spectacle when they 
reached it; alid the presence of so many 
people, most of whom were strangers to them, 
caused them to stand still for a few moments 
in some embarrassment. Bessie looked eagerly 
round for Kuth Onslow, but she was nowhere 
visible. However, they were not left long 
unobserved, for in a short time Saunders and 
Barnes both caught sight of them ; and, as if 
moved by one impulse, bore down in the 
direction of the two girls, from opposite sides 
of the pond. 

Barnes approached with a ponderous sort of 
slide, flinging his lank form from side to side, 
and shooting out his arms, as if every moment 
making a lunge at some unseen foe, who 
continued ingeniously to elude him. As he 
approached the bank, his dolorous gravity 
suggested the idea that he was suffering from a 
compUcation of miseries. 

Saunders ghded towards them lightly and 
gracefully, his handsome face glowing with 
exercise and excitement, and his eyes more 
•lustrous than usual, from the same cause. 
They both drew up at the bank simultaneously, 
and swept off their hats with a low salute ; 
graceful on the part of Saunders, but somewhat 
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marred on that of Barnes, by his endeavour to 
keep his eyes on Bessie's face without losing 
his balance in the act of bowing ; a combination 
resulting in a remarkable contortion. Saunders 
was content to inspect the tips of his skates, for 
half a moment; then, raising his handsome 
eyes to the two girls, he thanked them for 
bestowing the gratification of their presence, 
and entreated to be allowed the pleasure of 
putting on Tots's skates. Tots was not 
difficult to persuade, and was soon ready to 
start on a triumphant and glorious career ; but 
now that jt came to the point, poor Bessie 
obstinately refused to allow Barnes to do the 
same kind office for her. With the skates in 
her hand, and the sheet of glistening, slippery 
ice before her, her courage suddenly failed, and 
no entreaties could prevail upon her to venture. 
She had an insurmountable dread of falling, 
and felt herself turning cold all over at the 
prospect of such a direful result. Tots called 
her a sad coward, and so no doubt she was ; 
but the cowardice was constitutional. 

Barnes, poor fellow, looked greatly chagrined 
when Bessie declared she could not, would not, 
and dared not go on the ice. He took her 
skates gently from her, and when Tots had 
drawn her down into a chair, he endeavoured 
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to fix them on, as though he reasoned within 
himself that, if she were to get up suddenly, 
and find her feet so shod, she would be 
compelled in self-defence to take to the ice. 
But she cried, ^* Oh no ! indeed, indeed I 
daren't!** So he relinquished his intention, 
and standing up beside her chair, blew a gusty 
sigh of disappointment. 

*' Oh, for shame, Bess ! " cried Tots 
mockingly. *' I would not be such a coward; 
I thought better things of you ! ' ' 

But Bessie looked so pale and distressed, 
that Saunders said pityingly, *^ Never mind. 
Miss Bowsted ! It is not every lady who is 
so daring as your sister. If you are afraid, 
you do wisely not to venture, as nothing is 
more fatal to skating than a want of self- 
confidence." Then he and Tots went down 
the bank, and he stepped on first, holding out 
his hand to assist Tots, who followed boldly, 
in her first essay. 

Meanwhile poor Bessie sat, quite sad and 
miserable, and ashamed of her own weakness. 
She longed to summon up courage enough to 
follow Tots* example, but could not ; so she 
turned to her companion, and begged him to 
continue his skating, as she would rather be a 
spectator. His long face looked solemnly 
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resigned, as he reluctantly left her sitting there 
alone. Happily for Bessie, Kuth joined her at 
this moment, and the two prepared to stroll 
away together. 

**What a bold skater your sister is,*' said 
Ruth. <^ She might be used to it." 

" She seems to take to it naturally,*' said 
Bessie; **but, somehow, I can't." 

The two girls turned their backs upon the 
pond, and soon disappeared in the shrubbery, 
while poor Barnes gazed after them pensively 
from a distance. 

Bessie was delighted to increase her ac- 
quaintance with Ruth Onslow, towards whom 
she had always felt powerfully attracted. 

Ruth was no ordinary girl. One look at 
her quiet and thoughtful eyes was sufficient to 
convince any one of this fact. Her face was 
delicate and noble ; she resembled Saunders in 
the pure whiteness of her skin, and the glossy 
dark hair; but her expression was at once 
gentle and dignified. She was remarkable for 
that ** excellent thing in woman," a low, sweet 
voice ; but was by no means a talker, and her 
remarks were characterized rather by earnest 
thoughtfulness, than by sparkling vivacity. 
Bessie's heart was drawn towards her, and she 
could not forbear thinking, ^ * Oh, if Brand 
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were to see Ruth, surely her superiority to 
Florence Norcott could not fail to strike him! " 
Meanwhile Tots, after striking the beholders 
with admiration, had been conducted by 
Saunders to a chair, whereon to rest herself; 
and, while she looked round her, watching the 
feats of some, and the mishaps of others, 
Saunders disappeared. For some time she 
was sufficiently amused with the part of an 
inactive spectator; but she soon found this 
monotonous, and therefore looked about for 
Saunders. When she perceived that he 
had deserted her, she felt vastly disgusted, 
particularly as she did not care to venture on 
the pond quite by herself. She concluded, 
however, that he would shortly return, and 
summoned up all the patience she could muster 
to wait a little longer. Still he did not appear, 
and at last she grew injured and indignant. 
**A girl looks so foolish, left with nobody 
belonging to her!*' she thought; and her 
disgust with Saunders for leaving her in such 
an undignified dilemma rose to a very great 
height indeed. So her pretty mouth began to 
pout, and her eyes to assume an angry look, 
when she suddenly started, and the whole 
expression of her face changed. *^ I do 
declare ! *' — she mentally exclaimed, — ** if there 
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is not * Carrots,' skating like the best, and 
with such an air, as if the whole pond and all 
the grounds belonged to him ! I wonder who 
he can be ! I scarcely go anywhere without 
seeing him." 

She watched him with great interest; and 
her wonder was increased, on beholding him 
pause at intervals to engage in conversation with 
various people, as though he were on intimate 
terms with everybody. She could not help 
acknowledging also that he was good-looking, 
although there was a suspicion of red in his 
hair. He had a graceful figure, and was one 
of the best skaters present, not second even to 
Saunders, whom Tots had heretofore considered 
unequalled. He several times passed and 
repassed her, but, strangely enough, without 
ever turning his head her way. Now, how- 
ever, that he did not stare, and appeared to 
ignore her, she began to nourish a vehement 
resentment at his seeming indiflference, although 
on former occasions she had always fancied 
herself rather annoyed at his staring. Intense 
curiosity took possession of her mind concerning 
him. " I am sure,*' she thought, *'he must be 
an heir, at least ! Look how the girls gather 
round him, as if he were something remark- 
able ! Bah ! how I hate such bad taste ! " 
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Suddenly ** Carrots '* disappeared, and then 
the pond presented to her view only strange 
faces, all pursuing their own private amuse- 
ment, without troubling themselves about her, 
or her speculation. She began to chafe at 
finding herself so neglected; and had just 
made up her mind to go and look for Bessie, 
when she suddenly bethought her that she 
could not take oflf her own skates, and that it 
would certainly be impossible^ for her to walk 
on dry land with them on. 

Just as she was mentally deciding that 
Saunders was the most ill-bred creature in the 
world, for leaving her thus forlorn, she was 
startled by his voice at her elbow, expressing 
his regret at having left her so long, and 
requesting to be allowed to introduce his 
friend Mr. Elwood. 

Tots turned quickly, and beheld, beside 
Saunders, the very ** Carrots,'' about whom 
she had been so devoured with curiosity. 
Here was the fulfilment of all her wishes! 
She would soon come to know now who he 
was; and meanwhile would be able to judge 
if he were as agreeable and gentlemanly as he 
was nice-looking. 

Saunders excused himself gracefully, as he 
had been requested by his mother to do the 
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polite to the rector's eldest son, who, ' being 
the heir of his uncle, a wealthy baronet, was 
looked upon by society generally as a youth 
who should on no account be treated with 
neglect. 

Tots was not painfully shy, and even if she 
had been, no amount of reserve could have 
long held out against the easy and pleasant 
manner of Mr. Elwood, who presently in- 
quired if she were inclined for another turn on 
the ice. 

Tots answered deUghtedly, that this was 
just what she wished; so she started once 
more, restored to perfect good-humour, and 
consequently very vivacious and animated. 

Meanwhile, Kuth and Bessie had returned 
to the pond, and stood on the bank, watching 
the skaters. Presently Bessie espied Tots 
and her new companion, and pointing them 
out to Ruth, asked who it was with whom 
Tots was skating. 

Ruth smiled, and repUed that it was Mr. 
Elwood, a gentleman who had the credit of 
turning the heads of all the girls to whom he 
was introduced. *' So," added Ruth, still 
smiUng archly, *^you will have to look after 
your sister." 

Bessie was about to reply that Tots was 
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well able to hold her own, when a cavernous 
voice, a few yards above her head, caused her 
to turn, and behold Barnes, who, disconsolate 
at her desertion in the early part of the 
proceedings, had been on the look-out for her 
return. 

** Can I not persuade you to try your fortune 
now?" he inquired, in hopeless, yet inviting 
accents. 

Bessie, something to her own surprise, 
answered yes, she thought she would venture 
for a little while. **I feel now,'' she added 
laughing, ** as if I could undertake anything ! " 

Barnes let himself down upon his knees, 
with an alacrity surprising in one who had so 
far to descend, and proceeded to buckle on the 
skates. Then, bidding her lean on his arm, 
and not be afraid, he contrived to get her on 
to the slippery surface. But once there, how 
fervently did Bessie wish herself oflF again. 
In terror she felt herself sliding along, and 
was only saved from an ignominious tumble by 
clinging fast to Barnes's arm. How, as he 
exhorted her to be brave, and to put one foot 
well before the other, did she objurgate the 
moment in which she had rashly yielded to 
his sohcitations ! Still, she endeavoured to 
keep up an appearance of composure, and at 
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last, anxious to dispense with Barnes' support, 
she actually begged him to let her try and go 
alone. Alas ! it was an evil moment in which 
she withdrew herself from him. Feeling that 
her safety depended upon a vigorous effort, 
she launched boldly forth; and felt herself 
going at some speed, without the possibility 
of checking it. Her dread of falling returned 
in its full force. She longed to stop — screamed 
— threw out her arms — lost h«r balance, and 
the next moment fell with stimning force, her 
temple striking violently upon the ice. After 
that, all seemed like a confused dream. She 
was conscious of a group of sympathizing faces — 
Tots among them — round her, while the tears 
started to her eyes with pain and fright. 

Voices buzzed about her, but she could hear 
nothing distinctly. She strove to smile, and 
say it was nothing ; but the words died away 
upon her lips. Then she felt that they were 
taking her away, and that on either side an 
arm supported her ; one, she fancied, belonged 
to Kuth, and the other she knew to be Barnes's, 
for it felt so bony ! They said something to 
her, 8S she tpttered feebly along, but she 
could frame no words in answer, and all seemed 
a strange jumble of sounds in her head. 

Then she was aware of being taken into a 
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large room, where a bright fire burned, and 
laid on the sofa, while a sepulchral groan 
reached her ear. Immediately after, all be- 
came a blank. 

For the first? time in her life, Bessie had 
fainted. 
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CHAPTEB XIV. 

^^Eeach me that little bottle, Kuth, my dear/' 
said a voice at Bessie's, bedside. 

Bessie heard, but without attaching any 
meaning to the words. A languid indifference 
possessed her with regard to everything, and 
she could not exert herself even to open her 
eyes. But again the voice smote upon her 
ear, and this time the words were immediately 
addressed to herself, so she felt constrained to 
pay attention to them. 

*' Now, my dear ! I must ask you to make 
an effort, and take this dose. You will find 
much benefit from it.'' 

Thus adjured, Bessie tried to raise her head 
a httle, doing her best to summon up all her 
scattered powers, for she doubted not that some 
nauseous mixture was being presented to her, 
demanding the effort she was exhorted to make. 
But, to her reUef and surprise, all she beheld 
was apparently a little water in the bottom of 
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a glass, which she drank oflf without difficulty, 
not finding anything objectionable therein. On 
recovering gradually from her fainting fit, she 
found that they had carried her upstairs, and 
carefully put her to bed, but the pain and 
confusion in her head deprived her of all desire 
to speculate upon surroundings. While lying 
in a sort of languid stupor strange fancies 
possessed her mind with regard to her where- 
abouts. She was under the impression that 
she had sunk down to the bottom of the pond, 
and there lay on a couch of soft, white, flaky 
material resembling snow, with the sound of 
murmuring waters in her ears. She fancied 
that all the water-kelpies sat at the foot of the 
couch gazing compassionately upon her with 
their grotesque faces ; and that now and then 
one or other of them stretched out a bird-like 
claw to stroke her face, but always stopped 
short before touching her. Her imagination 
pictured a gigantic witch standing beside her 
with a grim and stem countenance, piercing 
her through with keen black eyes, and holding 
her hand in a ferocious grasp. From these 
wandering fancies she was roused by the words, 
**My dear, make an effort and take this." 
When the harmless homoeopathic decoction had 
been despatched, she turned her gaze upon the 
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individual who had kindly administered it, and 
whose voice had adjured her to rouse herself. 
To her surprise she seemed to behold the very 
embodiment of her visionary witch ; .but when 
her eyes had dwelt for a moment upon the 
object of her apprehensions, she was able to 
observe that the witch's impersonation was of 
a comparatively benevolent expression, and 
somewhat modified proportions. Mrs. Onslow 
might, however, have been taken for a daughter 
of the giants. Her height was six feet, or very 
little below it, and the width of her shoulders 
was such as an athlete might have envied. 
No likeness could be traced in her to any of 
her children; her features were massive and 
stem, and though scarcely characterized by the 
ferocity Bessie had attributed to the imaginary 
witch, still her bushy eyebrows and uncom- 
promising severity of aspect suggested an un- 
flinching determination to crush all weaker 
mortals who should have the audacity to oppose 
themselves to her will. Emotion seemed alto- 
gether foreign to that massive countenance, 
and tears not to be thought of in connection 
with those stem and piercing eyes, and that 
magnificent specimen of Nature's architecture, 
her nose. Bessie's eyes encountered this 
alarming apparition at her bedside with asto- 
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nishment, not unmingled with dismay; but, 
somehow, after the first look the countenance 
seemed less stem, and she even fancied that a 
sort of pitying kindness dawned from under the 
square, black brows. Her first impulse had 
been to snatch her hand from that vigorous 
clasp, but she resisted it, and soon even began 
to derive a sense of comfort and protection 
from the touch of the large, warm hand. She 
closed her eyes again, and strove to remember 
whether or not she had ever seen her towering 
attendant before. But gradually the conviction 
dawned upon her confused faculties that this 
must be no other than Mrs. Onslow, who had 
been spending some weeks in London, and 
whom Bessie had never before encountered. 
Still puzzling, Bessie gradually recollected that 
Aunt Patty had described Mrs. Onslow as being 
an unusually big woman, dark and even mas- 
culine in appearance, and looking rather as if 
she had got into petticoats by mistake. Not- 
withstanding a sternness of aspect, calculated 
to strike terror into the hearts of all feeble- 
minded beholders, Mrs. Onslow possessed, 
beneath her ample black satin dress, a heart 
full of human kindness, and an anxious desire 
to benefit her fellow-creatures. She endea- 
voured to achieve this laudable purpose on 
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every possible opportunity; and the means 
wherewith she strove to carry out her bene- 
volent ends were — Homoeopathy. This was 
her hobby; and, armed with a bottle of 
globules, she felt in a position to successfully 
combat every ill that flesh is heir to. It there- 
fore afforded her a grim gratification to be 
furnished with a victim whereon to exercise 
her benevolence, in the shape of poor, bruised, 
unconscious Bessie. She hailed her accident 
as a providential occurrence, that should 
redound to the glory of Homoeopathy ! Arming 
herself with her whole array of phials, she pro- 
ceeded to consult the key to those mysteries ; 
and primed with a whole encyclopaedia of infor- 
mation, she stood beside Bessie's bed, feeling 
her pulse, and determining her symptoms. 
Then, bidding Kuth remain in the room, and 
attend to the patient, this feminine iEsculapius 
sailed with stately deliberation out of the room 
and downstairs, and began to write a note to 
Aunt Patty, apprising her of the morning's 
occurrences. She stated furthermore in this 
same note, that, as it would be impossible for 
Bessie to be moved for a day or two, she should 
feel much pleasure in keeping the two girls 
with her until such* time as Bessie should be 
sufficientlv recovered to return home. Mean- 
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while Aunt Patty was to be under no manner 
of alarm. Her niece should be treated accord- 
ing to the best established homoeopathic rules, 
under which she could not fail, very shortly, 
to be completely restored, and probably would 
thenceforth even enjoy a more sound state of 
health than heretofore. The note wound up 
with a cordial invitation for Aunt Patty to come . 
and see how her niece progressed whenever she 
liked ; and a postscript contained the further 
information that Tots was perfectly well and 
without scath, but had expressed such sohcitude 
about her sister, that it seemed cruel to think 
of separating them; so she had insisted on 
detaining them both. While the lady of the 
house penned the above missive, seated at an 
elegant Uttle spider-legged writing-table. Tots 
was scribbling away on her own account, pro- 
posing to enclose her few remarks in Mrs. 
Onslow's letter. And it was well for Aunt 
Patty that Tots's account was not the only one 
she had to rely on; for it contained such a 
vivid description of fainting damsels and com- 
miserating cavaliers, and agony, and horror, 
and woe ; that her poor dear sausage-curls 
would have been safe to erect themselves on 
her head, and her very cap-strings to have 
stiffened with alarm. Tots had really suffered 
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a good deal both from grief and alarm from 
the moment Bessie fell until she recovered her 
senses ; and her excited feelings fomid vent in 
a torrent of highly coloured narrative. 

Meanwhile Aunt Patty, already dressed for 
dinner, sat at her drawing-room fire alone with 
the pets, her knitting, and her cogitations. 
Uncle Bob had not yet returned ; but she sat 
listening for his ring, and meanwhile growing a 
little anxious concerning the continued absence 
of the two girls. ^^ They must have stayed to 
lunch with the Onslows,'' she thought; ^^yet 
I think they should have been home by now." 
The evening closed in quickly, and presently 
the lamp was brought, the curtains were drawn, 
the shutters closed, and every preparation made 
for enjoying a cosy winter evening. Then the 
dear little woman began to get very fidgety 
indeed, and her mind occupied itself with 
imagining every variety of accident that could 
possibly occur to young persons eagerly bent 
on running risks on treacherous ice. She 
wished heartily she had not let them go. 
*^ Why, oh ! why didn't she represent to them 
all the calamities attending false steps or thin 
places?" A ring at the bell. It was Uncle 
Rob's ring. She knew it well, having listened 
for it, every day almost, for years. She jumped 
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up, longing to rush at him at once, com- 
municate all her fears, and ask him what was 
best to be done. But she reflected that he 
would be cold and tired, and that it would be 
better to let him rest a little, before startling 
him with the alarming news that the precious 
nieces were missing ! He soon entered, glow- 
ing from exposure to the cold, and rubbing his 
hands with satisfaction at beholding the cheer- 
ful fire, his face beaming at the prospect of a 
quiet evening, and, above all, a good dinner. 
What a shame it seemed to have to change all 
his pleasure into mourning, and greet him on 
his return with a tale of sorrow. ^^Yet," 
thought the anxious Uttle woman, ^^it must be 
done, and the sooner the better!" Then, 
without giving him time to speak, she launched 
into the subject, explaining how she had 
expected the girls back to lunch, but that two 
o'clock came, and she had been obhged to sit 
down by herself. How she concluded they had 
lunched at the Onslows, and how she had sat 
all the afternoon .expecting their return any 
moment. How it grew dark, and yet they 
came not. Finally, how it was now dinner 
time, and no sign of them. 

What did he think ? Did he suppose one 
of them could have fallen on the ice ? Or was 
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he not afraid that Bessie, who was timid, poor 
child! had fallen, and perhaps hurt herself. 
Would he advise her to send Paul with the 
carriage, or had he better go himself on foot 
to meet them, as the roads were slippery for 
the horses ? 

Here Aunt Patty \fras fain to pause and take 
breath ; and, with the tears standing in her 
eyes, she looked up at Uncle Kob, who stood 
supporting his back against the chimney-piece, 
in an attitude dear to every Briton. Did she 
not see his eyes beaming with sympathy as he 
met her distressed look ? Did not two tears 
glisten on their lashes, to keep company with 
hers ? Were not horror and anguish depicted 
on his countenance, together with a deter- 
mination to rush out into the night forthwith, 
and search the ponds and lanes for miles round, 
resolving never to behold her face more unless 
he brought back her precious nieces, or at least 
their remains ? Not a bit of it. Uncle Kob's 
eyes twinkled, it is true; but it was with 
amusement at Aunt Patty's heights and depths 
of anxiety, which Brandon would have described 
as being, *^ Just Uke a woman, imagining the 
worst, when probably nothing was the matter." 
He looked at her, not with a correspond- 
ing and sympathizing despair, but with an 

VOL. I. 
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aflfectionate smile of superior and consoling 
wisdom. 

**Tut, tut, my love!" he said at length; 
** Don't agitate yourself, or I shall have to 
prescribe for palpitation of the heart ! The 
girls are safe enough, depend upon it. They 
will have been asked to dine with the Onslows, 
and will turn up all safe and sound in the 
course of the evening, escorted by the long 
lean lad, and the little dandified fellow." 

At this cool way of taking what had caused 
her so much distress of mind, Aunt Patty felt 
at first a little disposed to be injured. But 
when the full comfort of the suggestion dawned 
upon her, her heart grew lighter at the relief 
it conveyed. 

*' Come ! "said Uncle Bob, exhibiting all the 
impatience of a man kept waiting two or three 
minutes for his dinner; *'are we to dine to- 
day, or not ? Come, let's have something, I 
am famishing!" 

*^ I thought we would wait a little, to give 
the girls a last chance of turning up," said 
Aunt Patty. 

''Waiting be hanged!" he ejaculated with 
much indignation, as the idea of the fish 
spoiled, the meat over-roasted, and the cauU- 
flower done to rags presented itself to his 
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gastronomic vision. *^ We won't wait another 
minute." 

And' he rang the bell with a vigour calculated 
to make the majestic Paul leap out of his chaste 
black coat and white tie. For the gentle and 
benevolent Uncle Bob thus to exhibit signs of 
a violent and ungovernable temper, would 
indeed be a circumstance to excite surprise, 
were it not well known that the feeblest and 
most harmless of men may be transformed into 
a ravening tiger at the bare thought of being 
kept waiting for dinner. 

When Paul appeared, in answer to the 
imperious summons, he received orders to 
serve the dinner without loss of time; and 
then once more did the accustomed placid 
smile dawn upon Uncle Kob's countenance. 
He turned to Aunt Patty, who still sat medita- 
tive and somewhat mournful, and offered her 
his arm, saying with the air of a courtier, and 
a voice insinuating enough to move the hardest 
heart, ''Come, my love; let me have the 
pleasure of gazing at you from behind a 
smoking roast!" The loving little woman 
could no more withstand this appeal than she 
could have walked across the room in skates ; 
so she smiled once more, and into the dining- 
room they both toddled, the complete picture 

o 2 
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of domestic bliss. They had not sat long 
before there was a sharp ring at the door. 

^* What can that be ? '* cried Aunt Patty. 

"Only a patient, my dear!" answered 
Uncle Kob, between two mouthfols. " They 
are sure to come bothering when I am 
eating." 

But although a ring at the bell was as 
common during the dinner hour as at any other 
time in the day. Aunt Patty's presaging mind 
attached pecuUar significance to this one. It 
was no patient, she felt; but possibly news. 
Oh ! if anything had really happened ! Then 
Paul entered, bearing a- small note in Mrs. 
Onslow's writing, and a larger one, directed in 
a sprawUng hand, which Aunt Patty recognized 
as Tots'. Taking them both up with a trem- 
bUng hand, she glanced at Cincle Kob, her face 
pale with the dread of some impending calamity, 
and her curls quivering with emotion. At last 
taking courage, she opened Mrs. Onslow's, 
thus fortunately hitting first upon the one least 
calculated to alarm her, and, adjusting her 
spectacles, she glanced hastily over it; then, 
letting it drop into her plate, she snatched off 
her spectacles, resorted to her handkerchief, 
and strangling a sob, she murmured pathetically, 
* ' Alas ! I feared it would end in something 
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like this ! Deprived of both my nieces at 

once ! " 

''What J" thundered Uncle Bob, springing 

from his chair with an agility worthy of a 
youth of twenty, and grasping his spoon with 
the air of a man who is not to be trifled with. 
''Have those rascally fellows run away with 
them?" 

"No, no, my dear!'' cried Aunt Patty, 
alarmed in her turn at his excitement, and 
anxious to disabuse his mind of such an absurd 
idea. " Nothing of that kind ; surely you 
cannot think the dear girls would be so foolish ; 
but Bessie has had a terrible fall. There, read 
for yourself," she added, fearing lest her feel- 
ings might become too many for her, if she 
attempted to tell the direful tale. While 
Uncle Bob read over the letter she handed to 
him. Aunt Patty opened the note from Tots, 
and perused the same with much anguish of 
mind, ejaculating under her breath, "Poor 
dear ! poor dear child ! Oh ! the poor little 
darling ! " as she came to a vivid description of 
how Bessie looked when Uffced from the ice, 
with a face as white as marble, and a monstrous 
bruise on her temple, the colour of ' ' Paris 
Blue." Being quite absorbed in these horrify- 
ing: details, she did not notice how that Uncle 
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Bob, as he proceeded in his reading, let fall 
sundry ejaculations of a crushing and withering 
character; poohmg and pshawing also, with 
immiense energy and scorn. An exclamation 
more forcible than the rest, however, attracted 
her attention at last. 

Looking up, she perceived on Uncle Kob's 
face an expression compounded of amusement 
and lofty contempt. 

** What's the matter, dear?" she asked 
mournfully, feeling at the moment as if all 
other people's woes sank into insignificance 
beside her own. 

^^ Matter!" he exclaimed. ^'Matter enough 
to make a saint— ahem !— express himself in 
strong language. They are actually drenching 
the poor child with their globules and water 1 
Confounded humbug ! As if their sugar-plums 
could mend a broken head ! They are deUghted, 
no doubt, to have her in their clutches, that 
they may try their experiments upon her. Poor 
little Bess ! driven to Homoeopathy and 
despair! Wait till she comes back, and we 
will soon set her up with proper remedies." 

*' Oh !" implored Aunt Patty, '' can't you go 
up to-morrow morning, and prescribe for her ? 
Think what harm they may be doing her ! " 

**No fear," said Uncle Kob. **A mere 
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bruise is nothing to be anxious about ; and if 
they do her no good, at least they are not 
hkely to do her any harm." 

''Well then," said Aunt Patty, feeling as if 
she would like to be off that very moment, and 
rescue her darling, *^ I will order the carriage 
' first thing in the morning, and go up to the 
Hill House to see her. And if she should be 
fit to move, I will bring her home in spite of 
them, and their globules ! " 
. *'Do nothing rashly," replied Uncle Kob, 
with all a man's superior calmness in the pre- 
sence of an emergency, and speaking as if the 
wisdom of the whole College of Surgeons dwelt 
in his single anatomy. *^ You can't have the 
carriage in the morning, my dear, because I 
want it. I have rather further to go than 
usual. You will be in time enough in the 
afternoon. And don't display any hurry to 
move her ; it might offend the Onslows, if you 
were to seem eager to take her out of their 
charge. As I tell you, they will do her no 
harm ; quiet is the only essential thing, and so 
long as it amuses them to administer lollipops, 
let them do it. They are glad enough to call in 
our help when any of them are in extremis.'* 

Aunt Patty waggled her httle curls at this, 
and looked only half pleased. She would Uke 
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to have torn Bessie from their clutches, have 
taunted them to their faces with being quacks 
and impostors, have defied them to measure 
their strength against the Allopaths, of whose 
fraternity her own husband was a pillar and 
support, and, finally, have returned home in 
triumph, bearing her rescued treasure in her 
arms. I do not mean that she actually would 
have said and done all this, but being a little 
woman of a hasty temperament, with a profound 
beUef in her husband's system of medicine, and 
an equally profound contempt of all other 
systems, her feeUngs at the moment led her to 
fancy this would be no very improper way of 
proceeding. Uncle Bob having finished his 
dinner in a, leisurely manner, merely observed, — 

^' You see, my dear, it was well we did not 
wait dinner." 

Meanwhile, matters were progressing very 
fairly with the patient at the Hill House, who, 
ignorant of the commotion her sad case was 
exciting in the bosoms of her allopathic relatives, 
lay calmly and comfortably, watching the fire- 
light as it flickered upon the wall-paper, and 
the unfamihar furniture. She was able to 
think a little more clearly than she had been 
two or three hours before, and she felt grate- 
fully conscious that she was the object of the 
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tenderest solicitude. Kuth had. spent almost 
all the time by her bedside ; and it was sooth- 
ing to Bessie to see her there, and watch her 
quietly working, though she was not allowed, 
and indeed, was not anxious, to talk. To- 
wards evening she fell into a comfortable sleep, 
and as the house was perfectly quiet, she slept 
for a long time. When she awoke, Kuth had 
disappeared, but Mrs. Onslow occupied her 
chair, not working, as Kuth Imd been doing, 
but sitting bolt upright, with her hands clasped 
together, and her unflinching gaze fixed upon 
the fire. Bessie now felt inclined for a chat, 
but her desire to talk was nipped in the bud 
when she beheld her companion; so, after watch- 
ing Mrs. Onslow's profile for some little time, 
and amusing herself with wondering how her 
nose was so uncompromisingly Koman, she 
gradually glided back into dreamland, and was 
serenely unconscious when Ruth looked in to 
see her before going to bed. Kuth bent over 
her so gently, that Bessie never stirred, and 
then she moved softly to the hearth, where 
stood Tots, her merry face having recovered its 
usual expression, now that all anxiety on 
her sister's account was removed. The two 
girls sat down before the comfortable-looking 
fire, Kuth trying to impress upon Tots some 
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final directions with reference to Bessie's treat- 
ment during the night. 

'^Now, are you sure you understand?*' she 
whispered. '' One of these," pointing to two 
tumblers apparently containing the same fluid, 
'* every alternate half-hour. The last dose 
was from the left-hand one, which I gave 
her myself, so the right-hand one must come 
next." 

'* But am I to wake her up, to give it her ?" 
asked Tots, in some dismay. *^ She looks so 
comfortable, it seems quite a shame to disturb 
her." 

*'No," said Ruth, ^' don't wake her on 
purpose, it does not matter, as to half-an- 
hour or so, when the dose is given. But 
whenever she does wake, get her to take a 
spoonful of one or the other, whichever she 
didn't take last." 

With these solemn injunctions, Ruth bade 
her guest good- night, glanced once more 
affectionately at the sleeping Bessie, and glided 
from the room, leaving Tots ruminating over 
the fire. '*Let me see," muttered this young 
woman to herself, ''what did Ruth say? Oh, 
I know ! to make her take a dose of whichever 
she didn't take last, as soon as she wakes up, 
and give her a sugar-plum out of the ' Bella- 
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donna ' bottle, if she talks in her sleep. But 
supposing she does not wake up for a long 
while, and afterwards keeps waking up every 
quarter of an hour, am I to pour melted globules 
down her throat every time, I wonder ? " Soon, 
however, Tots ceased to trouble herself with 
speculations concerning possible contingencies, 
and fell into a brown study. It was not late, 
and Tots did not feel inclined to go to bed at 
such a primitive hour, for at Aunt Patty's they 
never retired very early. Besides, Tots had much 
to think about, relative to the events of the 
day. She wondered how Aunt Patty had felt 
when she received her note. She speculated 
as to whether Saunders would have looked 
so desperately melancholy if it had been she 
who had fallen and contused her small amount 
of brains, instead of Bessie. And then she fell 
into a profound state of amazement, as to how 
Mrs. Onslow could have arrived at such 
Amazonian proportions, considering she was 
nourished upon the Homoeopathic system. 
This last consideration occupied her mind for a 
long while, and from it she was roused by hearing 
Bessie stir. ** Now for it," she thought, rising 
gently, and conveying herself on tiptoe to the 
bedside. Bessie's eyes were wide open, and 
she looked eagerly at Tots. 
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''I am SO thirsty/* she said ; ''do give me 
something to drink, Tots." 

''Certainly, my interesting infant!" replied 
her careful nurse, with a feeling of exultation at 
the importance of being about to administer 
medicine. But when she returned to the table, 
where the two tumblers reposed, Tots was brought 
to a standstill. For her life, she could not 
tell which Bessie had taken last, so which was 
she now to administer ? Here was a dilemma ! 
Tots knew not what to do. She did not like 
to go and ask Kuth, who would probably be in 
bed ; besides, she did not know in what direc- 
tion to seek for her room. No, she must rely 
on her own resources. " Supposing," she 
mused, " I were to give her the wrong medi- 
cine, would the consequences be fatal ? " Then 
she was ready to laugh at the idea of a spoon- 
ful of water, more or less, being injurious. " I 
daresay," she thought, after meditating a Uttle, 
" it won't matter in the least which I give her ; 
the little sugar-plums in the bottles are probably 
the same, only they put different names on 
the bottles. Certainly they are surprisingly 
alike to look at. I think I will give her a 
spoonful of each ; and then they may neutralize 
each other. I dare not refrain from giving her 
any, for they will be sure to question me in the 
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morning/' A little moan from Bessie here 
interrupted her cogitations, and convinced her 
of the necessity of deciding quickly. 

** Yes, Bess ! '' she called out, '' I am bring- 
mgit!" 

Then a brilliant thought occurred to her. 
She would toss up, and thus decide the 
momentous question. She took a penny off the 
toilet-table, saying to herself as she did so, 
'* Now this shall settle it ! Heads, right-hand 
'tumbler, tails, left." She tossed the coin, 
and it fell tails upwards, and Tots, overjoyed 
at finding such an easy way of getting out of 
her difficulty (yet not without an inward tremor 
lest she should be compromising Bessie's safety 
by this irreverent method of treating Homoeo- 
pathic mysteries), snatched up the left-hand 
tumbler, and poured a spoonful of the contents 
down Bessie's throat. That unconscious 
innocent immediately went to sleep again, and 
Tots proceeded to undress, exulting at the 
thought of her own ingenuity. Having once 
ventured thus to risk the wrong dose. Tots 
became utterly reckless, and whenever she 
awoke during the night, and found Bessie also 
awake, she administered, with the most pleasing 
impartiality, whichever she first laid hands on, 
without the sUghtest regard as to which of them 
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had been taken last. Then, when the last drop 
out of both tumblers had been despatched, she 
wound up her novel mode of treatment by put- 
ting into Bessie's mouth a globule from a bottle 
marked ** Aconite," and patting her on the 
back T/ith motherly tenderness, to help her to 
swallow the same, she fell sound asleep, and 
the responsibility of administering potions being 
oflf her mind, she woke no more, till the maid, 
coming to rouse them in the morning, let in a 
flood of frosty sunshine right across her eyes. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" The clouds are breaking at last/' wrote 
Brandon to Bessie, '' and I see sunshine behind 
them. At last, my toils are beginning to pro- 
duce some fruit. I told you that Mr. Fosbroke 
had asked me to deliver a series of lectures to 
the workmen ; but I also told you that I dared 
scarcely look forward to any very great success. 
And yet, Bess, my whole soul was absorbed in 
the endeavour to succeed, and I felt that failure 
would have been almost despair. I did not tell 
you this at the time, as I feared you would be 
distressing yourself, and fretting yourself to 
fiddlestrings on my account, which could not 
have done me any good, you know, and might 
have done you much harm. But now that the 
first efifort is over, I don't mind letting you 
know all I felt and feared. Yesterday evening 
was indeed an epoch in my life ; I have felt 
like another man since then. But my heart 
quaked as the hour approached which was to 
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launch me on the treacherous sea of public 
criticism. Those workmen, Bess, you don't 
know what they are ; but I do. And I knew 
that if I did not please them, or speak distinctly 
enough, or use language they could under- 
stand, and so fall short of satisfying their re- 
quirements, they would have raised a storm 
against me in a moment, and I should have 
been a lost man ! 

** As it is, however, I won their plaudits, and 
feel that I have succeeded more than I dared to 
hope ; and this success will, I think, raise me 
to a better position than that which I have so 
long held. I do not mean to say that I shall 
receive any increase of pay, but that I shall 
probably have more chance of being brought 
into the society of those who are more nearly 
my equals in birth, and in many cases decidedly 
my superiors in knowledge and ability. 

V* Thus far I know I have your sympathy. 
Perhaps you will hardly read what follows with 
so much approval, but I do not care to keep it 
from you on that account. Bessie, I find that 
I am beginning to seriously admire Miss Nor- 
cott. I know that you do not agree with me 
here, and that you consider her a mere piece of 
useless machinery in a very handsome case. 
No doubt most of her sex think the same. 
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But I think that men argue more soundly ; and, 
as a man, I should say that since no one would 
consider a piece of useless material worth a 
handsome exterior, may we not consider that 
Nature, who never errs, would be much less 
hkely to implant a paltry soul in so exquisite a 
form ? I cannot help thinking (though I know 
yo\i will not allow it), that your adverse opinion 
proceeds from a little feeling of envy — perhaps 
jealousy ; but for my own part I steadily refuse 
to believe that anything but a pure and noble 
mind can exist in so perfect an exterior. I see 
her often, for I am constantly a guest at her 
uncle's house ; and the having conversed with 
her a good deal has by no means lowered my 
estimate of her. She is not very well read, but 
she condescends to allow me to help her in the 
choice of books. Can you wonder that I admire 
her ? " 

It was Aunt Patty herself who delivered 
Brandon's letter to Bessie, on the morning of 
the day after the accident. She had succeeded 
in wheedling Uncle Kob into giving up the car- 
riage to her for a forenoon drive to the Hill 
House, feeUng that a longer separation from 
her precious nieces would be almost unbearable. 
Her night's rest had been sorely disturbed by 
thoughts of wounded Bessie in the clutches of 
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Homoeopathic visionaries ; and, on rising, she 
had declared that she must, with her own eyes, 
ascertain the extent of her niece's injury, and 
convince herself that she was being properly 
taken care of. 

Therefore, twelve o'clock found her driving 
rapidly through the noisy, grimy streets, taking 
the shortest route to Mrs. Onslow's house. 
Her anxiety increased as she neared her 
journey's end, at the thought that, perhaps 
after all, they had kept the worst from her ; 
knowing that Tots might fear to distress her, 
and fancying that Mrs. Onslow would be afraid 
lest Uncle Kob should come himself, to the 
exposure of her ** quackeries." Then she con- 
sidered that, at any rate, Bessie had received 
much kindness, and had probably given a good 
deal of trouble, which had no doubt been cheer- 
fully undertaken on her account ; so she dis- 
missed the latter thought as an ungentle one, 
merely wondering "how people could practise 
follies and moonshine when there were really 
clever doctors almost within call." 

At this juncture Paul drew up at the door of 
Hill House, and Aunt Patty, in a flutter of con- 
tending feelings, was ushered at once into the 
presence of its mistress, the ample and majestic 
Mrs. Onslow. 
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These two good women, though living at no 
great distance, had never cultivated a familiar 
intimacy. It might have been that each was 
conscious of an antipathetic influence exercised 
by the other. There are some people who 
seem in every respect so antagonistic, that they 
would never assimilate, even if they were cast 
on a desert island with no companionship but 
each other's. Each may readily recognize the 
other's good quaUties, but still a subtle barrier 
will continue to exist, which no exercise of 
charity shall be able to break down. 

Such people may be civil, and even kind to 
each other, may even cherish a mutual esteem ; 
yet they never can be cordial. Such women 
were Mrs. Galen and Mrs. Onslow. Each was 
an excellent character, each was kind and 
womanly in her own way ; but these ways were 
totally diverse. Aunt Patty's kindness flowed 
from love, and Mrs. Onslow's more from a sense 
of what was required of her towards her fellow- 
creatures. Perhaps here was the secret of the 
want of sympathy between them. The charac- 
ter of the one was moulded by the influence of 
that principle which was the mainspring of all 
her actions — Love. That of the other was 
founded upon a stem sense of the nature of her 
responsibiUties towards others. Nor had these 
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two — SO different, yet each in her own way so 
admirable — been in the habit of meeting fre- 
quently, and so affording opportunities for the 
better understanding of each other's modes of 
thought, and springs of action. Mrs. Galen 
had not a large circle of acquaintance, and Mrs. 
Onslow was often away from home for weeks 
together. 

On this occasion, therefore, which had 
enlisted the sympathies of both, they met 
almost as strangers. Very quickly, however, 
after the first preliminaries had been got over, 
Aunt Patty poured out all her griefs and fears 
concerning Bessie; for she was impulsive, as 
are most people with warm affections, and quite 
incapable of long maintaining a rigid reserve. 
When Mrs. Onslow, without any ostentation of 
kindness, told her all that had been done for 
the invalid, (touching, however, very slightly 
on the Homoeopathic remedies ; for she wisely 
desired to abstain from rousing the slumbering 
Allopathic Uon,) the little woman's heart over- 
flowed with grateful feeling towards her whilom 
adversary, and she felt ready to hate herself for 
her previous hard thoughts. 

All this while the patient lay placidly in bed, 
although such enforced laziness had been 
against her own wishes. When the bright 
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beams of the morning sun shone across her 
eyes, as before mentioned, she got up with in- 
tent to dress, and make her appearance down- 
stairs as a nothing had happened ; but she 
quickly received an intimation that she was not 
so well as she had fancied. As she raised her 
hand to brush her hair, the brush took an un- 
expected direction, and fell on the floor with a 
noise that startled Tots, who was but just in 
time to catch her sister as she staggered faintly 
towards a chair. 

'' You were mad to get up, Bess ! '' cried 
Tots, administering wholesome rebuke in a 
condensed form. '' Get into bed again, and 
don't be such an old goose ! '' 

Thus feelingly adjured, Bessie, reduced to 
a state of absolute quiescence, was fain to obey 
her imperious younger sister, and betake herself 
once more to repose. 

There had been a general exclamation when 
Tots announced at breakfast that Bessie had 
tried to get up, and had nearly fainted in con- 
sequence ; and then, as Tots had anticipated, 
she was closely questioned as to whether she 
had given the patient all the contents of the 
tumblers. Tots, with a clear conscience, was 
able to reply that she had ; and Mrs. Onslow 
laid it all to the beneficial effect of her remedies, 
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that Bessie had felt sufl&ciently restored to 
attempt getting up. 

Tots proved a really kind nurse, for her 
warm affection for her sister prompted her to 
be attentive. She sat beside Bessie all the 
early part of the morning, endeavouring to 
amuse her. Later in the day, however, Ruth 
came to visit the patient ; and then did Tots 
speedily array herself in jacket and hat, and 
dance downstairs into the garden, which had 
looked so inviting all the morning, viewed from 
the bedroom windows, though it was very early 
in the year, aid no flowers as yet enlivened the 
brown borders. As she issued from the front- 
door, who should be sauntering along the drive 
by some extraordinary and unaccountable 
chance, but Saunders, in all the dainty fresh- 
ness of a perfectly-fitting morning suit. What 
more natural than that he should join Tots, 
and enter into numerous and tender inquiries 
after Bessie's welfare, interspersed with graceful 
compliments to her own talents as nurse ; or 
that he should then touch upon the fitness of 
the weather for skating, and gently intimate 
that the pond was not far off? 

All this he did ; and the originality of his 
remarks struck Tots as something quite delight- 
ful ; and she made no difficulty about adjourn- 
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ing to the pond, except the triflmg one, that 
she was unprovided with skates. The gallant 
Saunders instantly sped back to the house, and 
quickly returned, bearing skates enough for two. 

Then, chatting and laughing, and exhilarated 
by the influence of the weather, they strolled 
down the drive, promising themselves famous 
fun. But as they proceeded thus mirthfully 
towards the scene of yesterday's disaster, the 
gaiety of these thoughtless young people was 
suddenly checked by an atmosphere as of a wet 
blanket, somewhere in the neighbourhood, 
beginning to make itself apparent. The cause 
was soon discovered, it being the vicinity of the 
melancholy Barnes, who hove in sight as they 
suddenly turned a comer. 

** Hallo ! my King of the Fairies ! " cried 
Saunders, who was in the habit of applying to 
his brother all the epithets least likely to be 
suggested by his appearance — a course of 
conduct which was always meekly received, 
and never resented. ** In what direction 
have you been dragging your slow length 
along ? " 

Barnes, thus addressed, halted in front of the 
merry pair, and gazmg down on them, with an 
expression of ominous and dejected solemnity, 
exhorted them on no account to venture on 
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the pond again, as the ice showed signs of 
cracking. 

** Cracking ! " echoed Saunders, turning up 
the nose of scorn at such an imbecile sug- 
gestion. *' You are cracking, Barney. Crack- 
ing ! as soon would I accuse my own brains of 
such folly.*' 

** Beware though, Saunders,'* returned Barnes, 
in a voice that sounded like a warning rumble. 
** Don't trifle with danger ; remember accidents 
do sometimes happen." 

Hereupon, as though stung by a sudden 
recollection, he sighed sepulchrally, and slung 
his tall form dejectedly away. 

**Did you ever know such a fellow ? " said 
Saunders, when his brother had left them to 
their own devices. ''He thinks we are both 
safe to be drowned. Now he will go and collect 
a small but select assortment of gardeners and 
workmen, all armed with shutters and ropes ; 
and, at the head of this cheerful procession, he 
will come down presently to the pond, prepared 
to drag it for the recovery of our saturated 
remains." 

Tots laughed heartily, being no whit alarmed 
by the warning words of Barnes, who, poor 

ow, always seemed to anticipate the worst, 
never seemed able to look forward to 
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a joyful termination to anything whatso- 
ever. 

Hence it came to pass that, when Aunt 
Patty arrived at the Hill House, she saw no- 
thing of her younger niece. Bessie, half 
dozing, lay with her hand clasped in Ruth's, 
little expecting to see Aunt Patty. 

There was a rustle of approaching garments, 
and a pause at the door, which was then opened 
softly, admitting Aunt Patty's very self, with 
Mrs. Onslow, like a massive column of stately 
gravity, in the background. Bessie turned her 
face slowly, little guessing whom she should 
behold ; and when her languid eyes rested on 
the countenance of the much loved aunt, she 
held out both arms with a welcoming exclama- 
tion,^ thereby totally upsetting that little 
woman's calm propriety of demeanour. She 
rushed to the bedside, took the wounded heroine 
in her arms, kissing her many times, and crying 
over her plentifully. Mrs. Onslow and Ruth 
then softly withdrew, thinking these two would 
be happier if left alone. 

** Oh ! my poor dear child ! " cried Aunt 
Patty, as soon as her feelings would permit her 
to speak. *' What you must have suffered, and 
I not by to nurse and comfort you ! " 

*' They have all been most kind, aunty," re- 
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plied Bessie. ** You can't think what trouble 
they have taken. Kuth is like a second sister, 
and Mrs. Onslow is goodness itself to me ! " 

''But tell me/' cried Aunt Patty eagerly, 
' ' what horrid rubbish have they been making 
you drink ? Oh ! I see, some of their foolish 
slops ! " she added, her quick eye catching 
sight of certain tumblers, each carefully covered 
with a piece of white paper, and having a 
spoon lying beside it. ** Bessie, my dear, did 
they actually have the audacity to make your 
own uncle's niece swallow their ridiculous 
stuflf?" 

Bessie could not forbear laughing at her 
aunt's agitation at the sight of a few tumblers 
of water. 

*'Why not, aunt?" she asked. ''The 
probability is that I did not require any medi- 
cine at all. It was only a bruise, you know, 
though I was dreadfully shaken. At all events 
I am much better, so the globules have done 
me no harm." Then Bessie, to whom Tots 
had confided the story of her dilemma of the 
night before, gave Aunt Patty a laughable 
account of the whole aflfair. How she herself, 
passive and unconscious, took whatever Tots 
gave her ; and how Tots, distracted between the 
tumblers, and having no recollection which was 
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the right one, had resorted to a toss up to 
decide the matter. How, after that, she had 
recklessly taken whichever came to hand, till 
no more was left of either, and they both had 
fallen somidly asleep till morning. 

Aunt Patty listened at first with the gravity 
due to so important a subject ; but this soon 
gave way to uncontrollable merriment as the 
whole absurdity of the situation unfolded itself 
to her. Wiping the tears from her eyes, she 
exclaimed, ** There now, my dear, did I not 
always say their diminutive pills were perfectly 
harmless, and certainly too tiny to do the 
least good ? Why here is proof positive. You 
took the whole quantity all in a jumble, and 
yet, here you are, as blithe as a lark, com- 
paratively speaking.'* 

Bessie was now growing tired with so much 
talking and excitement, and her looks of 
weariness turned her aunt's thoughts in a new 
direction. 

** Oh, dear me ! *' she said remorsefully, 
** here I am letting you excite yourself, when 
your uncle said you were to be kept quiet. 
How thoughtless of me ! Now you must he 
perfectly still, and if you speak another word I 
declare I will make you swallow a bottle-full of 
those dolly's pills!" 
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After this dire threat there was a long silence, 
for Bessie's head was again throbbing with 
pain ; and she wished to seem well when Mrs. 
Onslow returned, in order that she might be 
pronounced able to get up in the afternoon. 
Aunt Patty sat at the bedside, gazing out of the 
window, and revolving many things in her active 
mind. From Homoeopathy and its *' absurdi- 
ties,'' as she considered them, she reverted to 
Tots, and fell to wondering what had become 
of that reckless young woman. Her heart mis- 
gave her when she thought that this gay and 
thoughtless child was probably at that moment 
on the horrid pond again, very likely flirting 
with that Uttle waxen-faced dandy — for so, in 
her heart of hearts. Aunt Patty stigmatized the 
handsome but delicate-looking Saunders. Then 
she heard a sound of carriage-wheels and 
restive hoofs below, and it reminded her that 
the horses could not be persuaded to stand 
much longer, and. that Uncle Rob had an- 
nounced his intention of returning to luncheon ; 
so the time had come when she must gird up 
her skirts and haste away. 

Reluctantly she took leave of the invalid, 
desiring that the assurance of her love should 
be conveyed to Tots, as soon as that young 
person should think proper to return ; and ex- 
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horting Bessie to make haste and get well 
enough to go back to Park Crescent, adding, 
that she would herself drive up to fetch her on 
the following day, and restore her once more to 
the arms of her uncle and Allopathy. 

*' And by-the-bye, my dear,'* she continued, 
just as the last farewell had been gone through, 
and she was making for the door, ** here is a 
letter from Brandon, which came this morning. 
I declare I almost forgot to give it you.'' 

Bessie eagerly stretched out her hand for it, 
and of course this little transaction necessitated 
another edition of hugs and good-byes. Aunt 
Patty was fairly oflf at last, however, and 
Bessie heard the door close behind her. 

Aunt Patty, trotting quickly down the broad 
staircase, nearly ran into the massive lady of 
the house, who was hoisting herself upstairs in 
order to invite her guest to descend and partake 
of lunch. But, though much gratified by Mrs. 
Onslow's hospitality, Aunt Patty declined, 
having in her mind's eye visions of her good 
man sitting down disconsolate to a solitary 
meal. Barnes, looking Kke a lengthy statue of 
melancholy, stood in the hall, ready to give 
her his arm to the carriage. Aunt Patty was 
somewhat embarrassed by the attentions'of such 
a son of Anak. She raised herself with some 
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difficulty SO far that the tips of her fingers 
came in contact with his elbow, and thus she 
tripped beside him to the carriage. 

Bessie heard the sound of the wheels as the 
carriage rolled away, but she soon became 
completely absorbed in her letter, so that she 
did not even hear Tots come upstairs a short 
time afterwards. That fair and youthful 
athlete, having been warned by certain unmis- 
takable indications that the luncheon hour 
must be approaching, had intimated her desire 
to return to the house, just in time to miss the 
Park Crescent carriage as it passed through the 
gate. 

Unaware of this circumstance, she and Saun- 
ders strolled up to the house laughing gaily, 
and making noise enough to announce their 
approach some distance oflf. 

** Well, old woman!'* she exclaimed, as she 
entered Bessie's room, *'how do you feel?" 
and then, without waiting for a reply, she 
launched into a *' full, true, and particular 
account '' of her morning's adventures. . 

Bessie had just time to tell of Aunt Patty's 
visit, and to deliver her affectionate message, 
when the luncheon-bell sounded, and Tots ran 
downstairs, leaving her sister once more to her 
letter and her thoughts. Not for long, how- 
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ever, for presently Kuth entered, carrying a 
tempting morsel of chicken, which she tenderly 
exhorted Bessie to dispose of with all speed, 
promising that if she did her duty in this re- 
spect, as was expected of her, she should be 
allowed to get up, and come down into the 
drawing-room afterwards. Thus adjured, Bessie 
put forth all her powers, and, somewhat to her 
own surprise, made an end of an entire wing, 
not even remonstrating when Kuth, quite elated 
with her success, proposed to fetch another 
edition. The second portion of chicken having 
been sent after the wing, Ruth disappeared 
to her own lunch, and Tots came rushing 
back in order to help her sister to dress, 
for Bessie found herself unable to move about 
much without assistance. 

That energetic person accomplished her 
sister's toilet to a marvel, being vastly enter- 
tained with the novelty of the situation. She 
piled up Bessie's brown hair, producing an 
effect more picturesque than tidy, but Tots 
consulted speed more than elegance. However, 
a trying moment was in store. When Bessie, 
being pronounced presentable by her new tire- 
woman, first took a look in the glass •to assure 
herself that she was an object fitted for polite 
society, her poor bruised face presented a woe- 
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ful spectacle. Almost the whole of one side 
displayed the varied tints of the rainbow, and 
her left eye seemed to have retired into private 
Kfe. 

'^ I can't go down," she exclaimed, covering 
up her face with both hands, ^*I am such a 
dreadful object ! " 

" Never mind," cried Tots, *' the more shat- 
tered you appear, the more interesting you will 
be, of course." 

But Bessie failed to derive any consolation 
from this cheerful view of the case. However, 
Kuth at that moment entered, and came to the 
rescue with an ingenious suggestion. 

*' We will manage it in this way ! " she said. 
** You shall lie on the sofa with that side to- 
wards the wall, so that it will be scarcely per- 
ceptible." 

- Thus comforted, Bessie prepared to return 
to society, having her sister and Kuth as sup- 
porters on either side, and thus she was in- 
ducted into the cheerful drawing-room, and 
tenderly packed up on the sofa. Kuth was 
obliged to go out driving with her mother, but 
Tots promised to stay with Bessie all the time, 
and make the time pass by reading aloud. 
They were both silent for a Httle while after 
Kuth had left them, but the silence was soon 
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broken by Tots. She was never fond of medi- 
tation, and always declared that when she gave 
herself up to deep thought she never somehow 
could find anything to think about. This 
being so, it will not be surprising that her 
tongue was seldom still for long. 

*'What shall I read, Bess?'' she inquired, 
turning over recklessly all the splendidly 
bound volumes lying on the table, and tum- 
bling them hither and thither with a sublime 
disregard of the respect due to drawing-room 
literature. 

** Anything," returned Bessie, in a half- 
sleepy tone, by no means suggestive of a keen 
interest in the matter. 

'* Anything ! '* cried Tots, '* that is slightly 
vague. Now wake up, Bessie, and don't go to 
sleep again. I believe those globules have in- 
duced a chronic somnolency. Wonderful, to 
be sure, that such wee doses should produce so 
powerful an effect. And here," she added, ** I 
declare is the very thing to amuse and edify at 
the same time ! ' Poems of a West Countrv 
Humourist,' calling himself *Agrikler.' I like 
the name, but most of all I like the subject of 
one of his poems, no other than Homoeopathy. 
Listen, while I enlighten you." 

And sitting on a low chair beside Bessie's 
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sofa, she plunged at once into the middle of het 
subject : — 

" The shuggar-plum doctor, I mean ; this doctor, Doctor 

Hannyman, 
A3 works some wonderful cures, or others guess miakes 

girt slaughter, 
Wi' half a shuggar-plum, mix'd in about dree hogsheads 

of water. 
And onless ye shud tiake too much, gies to ye, wi' this 

warnin, 
A drap and a half at night, and half a drap in tha 

momin. 
And if it doant cure yer complaint, and act, as they say, 

like a charm. 
Of one thing yo mid be sartain, teant likely to do ye noo 

harm." 

Here Tots paused, laughing. 

** There!'* she exclaimed, '*I admire this 
Agrikler, he expresses my sentiments exactly.'' 

'^ Now why," said Bessie, with some severity, 
*' should you laugh at what you don't under- 
stand ? I don't agree with you and your poet 
' Agrikler.' Is it too wonderful to "believe that 
much good may be done by even such small 
means ? Why, there are hundreds of things 
more wonderful than that ! It is easy. Tots, to 
turn any system into ridicule; more easy 
than to study its principles, and calmly weigh 
its pretensions." 
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What more concentrated wisdom might have 
left Bessie's lips, calculated to enlighten Tots, 
is not known ; for, at that moment, the door 
opened, and Barnes, all unconscious of the 
invahd's presence, entered the room. Tots 
looked up quickly, and put on an air of appro- 
priate gravity. Barnes strode eagerly forward 
on seeing Bessie, and bent over her with a gen- 
tleness that seemed to come strangely from that 
sprawling specimen of humanity. He inquired 
how she felt with a massive and ponderous sort 
of tenderness, and softened his bass tones as he 
spoke to her. There happened to be a very 
slender drawing-room chair standing beside the 
sofa, and into this Barnes lowered his immense 
framework with much caution, evidently appre- 
hensive lest the chair should collapse beneath 
him. As his long hmbs straggled about the 
floor, and his long arms sought uneasily after a 
graceful pose, Tots, never missing an oppor- 
tunity of turning Barnes into ridicule, quoted 
mahciously, — 

" There came a great spider, and sat down beside her." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

** Did you say your sister is staying at Ware- 
ham ?'' asked Basil Hyde, trying to look indif- 
ferent as he spoke. 

The sitting-room at No. 13 looked the picture 
of cosiness, as it always did, with the curtains 
drawn, and the gas lit. Basil occupied the same 
arm-chair which Bessie used to think looked 
quite forlorn when he was absent, and opposite 
him was Brandon, pufl&ng away energetically as 
usual. Basil was smoking too, but in a 
leisurely sort of way. He liked to prolong the 
enjoyment, and he never smoked half as much 
as Brand did. Brand's appearance had greatly 
altered for the better of late, but no great dif- 
ference was observable in his companion. Basil 
had always worn the contented easy air of a 
man who has little to wish for. His circum- 
stances had always been comfortable, and 
were no less so now. He liked his profession, 
and was satisfied with it, but was by no means 
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enthusiastic concerning it like Brandon ; nor 
was he consumed with the same desire to dis- 
tinguish himself in the scientific world, his mind 
being more contemplative than actively ambi- 
tious. His placid, contented look, as contrasted 
with the kindling ardent expression and bearing 
of his friend, indicated that he had not known 
what it is to buflfet with adverse circumstances. 
It was one evening, a few days before that sig- 
naUzed in Wareham annals by Bessie's accident, 
when Basil, having looked in upon Brandon, as 
he so frequently did, to smoke a sociable pipe, 
asked, with a careless air, the question which 
stands at the head of the chapter. The two 
young men had been sitting for' some time 
comparatively silent ; for men do not generally 
talk much when in the full enjoyment of a pipe. 
Basil had occasionally inquired after Bessie's 
welfare since her departure, so his question did 
not in any way surprise Brandon. So deeply, 
however, had the latter been buried in his own 
meditations, that Basil had to repeat his ques- 
tion before he could rouse his companion to give 
him an answer. 

** Eh ? " he exclaimed, ** Bessie staying in 
Wareham ? yes, she has been there ever since 
she left me, visiting an uncle. Such a fine old 
fellow he is, the leading medical man there. 
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Quite a scientific man too ; mad on the subject 
of natural history. He can tell you the name 
and address of every insect that buzzes. Geo- 
logy does not come amiss to him either, and I 
believe he could give you the history of the for- 
mation of the earth, from the period of chaotic 
sUme up to the present moment. Chemistry, 
too, is his native element, and he takes as 
naturally to history and English literature as a 
duck to water. In short, I don't believe there 
is a question you could ask Dr. Galen which 
he would not be able to answer, let it be on 
any subject you like, familiar or abstruse.'* 

'* Quite an admirable Crichton I'* said Basil, 
laughing. ** You must know him well.'' 

'' Unfortunately I never even saw him," said 
Brandon, ** but I have heard of him from my 
sister and others. Besides he is not unknown 
to fame. He has published two or three books 
on Natural History, which hold a high place." 

' ' Your account of him is rather calculated to 
alarm an unlearned person hke myself," said 
Basil, '* I picture some terrific old Dr. Dryasdust 
who holds out to you a paw grown mouldy by 
contact with worm-eaten folios, and having 
muttered * Glad to see you,' or some such 
polite fiction, immediately relapses into his 
studies." 
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*' Ah ! but you are quite mistaken/' said 
Brand warmly ; '* on the contrary, he is the most 
jovial, hospitable old fellow you ever saw, full 
of fun, by all accounts, the Hfe of conversation, 
and a regular father to rising young men, whom 
he is always ready to encourage in his friendly 
way. I have one or two letters of his by me, 
which I had from him when I first began my 
engineering life, and which cheered me up more 
than I can tell you.'* 

'' Well ! " said Basil, '' I shall have to go to 
Wareham in a few days, on some business con- 
nected with the firm. You might give me an 
introduction.*' 

*' With all my heart,*' cried Brand, *' and be 
sure you make good use of it and go, whenever 
you are at a loss what to do with yourself ; they 
will receive you most hospitably, you will find, 
and make much of you ; for I never knew a 
kinder soul than his little wife seems to be 
from all accounts. You will like her as much 
as the old fellow, I shouldn't wonder." 

** A good deal more, I dare say," said Basil, 
** but I really shall be obliged to you for an 
introduction ; as I don't know a soul in 
Wareham." 

** I shall be writing to Bess, either to-day or 
to-morrow, and I will tell her to introduce you 
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to the old folks, as a friend of mine. I declare 
I could almost find in my heart to wish I could 
run down with you ! " 

** Do ! *' said Basil eagerly, *' get leave for a 
few days and come. It would do you all the 
good in the world.'* 

But Brandon was not to be persuaded; 
alleging the difficulty of getting a holiday at 
such a busy time. Basil had it on his tongue 
to ** chaff'* Brandon about having metal more 
attractive in his own vicinity, but he refrained, 
knowing that Brand was sensitive and hated 
banter. In truth, a short hohday might have 
been had for the asking, for Mr. Fosbroke was 
most indulgent towards the young draughtsman 
now that he had shown what good stuff he was 
made of. But Brandon had no desire to leave 
his work at this time. He was just in the full 
swing of his fortnightly lectures, in the prepara- 
tion and delivery of which he delighted, now 
that the prehminary ordeal was over. Now, as 
a matter of course, he was invited always to 
conclude those evenings at the manager's house; 
and he would not have relinquished these periods 
of bhss, wherein he basked in the smiles of the 
pretty Florence, for all the avuncular celebrities 
in the world. Basil was sufficiently aware of 
all this : so he was not surprised when Brand 
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alleged various reasons for refusing to accompany 
him to Wareham. Hence it was that when our 
rising young engineer wrote to Bessie, apprising 
her of Mr. Basil Hyde's probable arrival in her 
neighbourhood, he forebore to hold out any 
hope of conveying himself thither. 

Bessie had now recovered from her accident ; 
and she and Tots had left the Hill House, much 
at first, to the chagrin of the latter young lady, 
who had contrived to find plenty of amusement 
during her few days' visit at the Onslows'. One 
of these days had turned out wet, but she had 
found ample entertainment in exploring within 
doors, trying to find her way in and out of the 
rooms ; for the house was very large, and would 
easily have accommodated a much more 
numerous family. Tots declared it was quite 
a waste of space to devote such a mansion to 
the use of four people. The family only con- 
sisted, apparently, of Mrs. Onslow and Kuth, 
and the two boys; of course there was a staff of 
servants, but Tots scorned to take them into 
consideration. There was, besides, a Mr. 
Onslow ; but the girls' impressions concerning 
him were dim and vague indeed. They only 
knew that he had been an invalid for years and 
had scarcely been seen outside the door of his 
room since a very remote period. Homoeopathy 
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had certainly failed to cure him. However, in 
strict fairness it must be confessed that Allopathy 
had also been tried with no better success. It 
may therefore be concluded that Mr. Onslow 
was one of those impracticable persons who 
decline to be benefited by any system, and 
obstinately continue invaUds to the confusion 
of all methods of treatment. In the meanwhile 
Saunders satisfactorily discharged all the duties 
of host and master of the house. Bessie had 
been hoping to cultivate the acquaintance of the 
pensive virgin of the attenuated ringlets, alluded 
to in one of Tots's letters. But, somewhat to 
her disappointment, by the time she arrived in 
Wareham, that antiquated maiden had quitted 
the Hill House ; having resigned her temporary 
charge of the young people into the hands of 
their mother, and betaken herself to '* fresh 
fields, and pastures new." 

Saunders confided to Tots, with an air of 
delightful mystery, that she had gone to be 
bridesmaid at the wedding of a grand-niece, with 
intent to captivate by her charms one or other 
of the groomsmen, and relinquish for ever her 
state of maiden auntship. But this must be 
taken '' cum grano,'' a rule to be observed with 
many of Saunders' statements. 

That modem Adonis had been stricken into 
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a state of lamentable depair, as soon as it had 
been made clear to his understanding that 
Bessie and Tots were about to leave. For be 
it known that Tots was the fair one to whom, 
for the time being, he dedicated his tender 
attentions and his private poetical flights. I 
say, the time being, because, no one had ever 
known the time when Saunders was without a 
lady-love ; and still less was it remembered 
that any flame of his had lasted more than a 
month. It was Tots's fortune to be just now 
the object of his adoration ; and he was ready 
to persuade himself that he would be content to 
devote himself to her for the remainder of his 
natural existence. But those who were ac- 
quainted with his little ways, well knew that 
very likely before many weeks were over, some 
fresh face would attract his fancy, and to it he 
would erect an altar on the ashes of that which 
had been reared to Theodosia Bowsted, and 
proceed to oflfer thereupon the incense of his 
tears and sighs. 

Tots had certainly made a deeper impression 
on his susceptible heart than had any former 
flame, for it was actually seven weeks since 
the day whereon he had sworn to himself that 
she was an adorable girl, and that it would be 
bliss to be with her at a picnic, and rescue her 
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from a wild bull, or some such tragic fate, for 
Saunders frequently pictured to himself ad- 
ventures wherein he was conspicuous as the 
courageous deliverer of some beautiful and dis- 
tressed damsel. 

Barnes, in his slow and clumsy way, would 
sometimes endeavour to be funny at Saunders' 
expense ; but his ponderous jokes, like damp 
gunpowder, invariably hung fire, and were sure 
to draw down upon him such a scathing retort 
from Saunders (who never was at a loss for a 
repartee), as was calculated to crush him into 
absolute imbecility for the rest of the day. 

Barnes had suffered for his temerity concern- 
ing his brother's admiration for a certain pretty 
girl, who had held the uncontrolled empire of 
his affections a little before the advent of Tots ; 
and he was but slowly recovering ; so that he 
. had not adventured anything new by way of a 
joke, for the last two months. 

Saunders, therefore, felt pretty safe for a time 
from his brother's grim pleasantries, and he 
might at all times console himself with the 
reflection, that he could hurl Barnes into a 
chaotic state of silence and melancholy without 
much trouble. Besides that pensive youth had 
bestowed but little attention on his brother's 
proceedings of late, as he was occupied with 
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certain pleasing visions of his own. It was 
curious that these brothers, so entirely opposed 
in disposition and sentiment, never evinced any 
diminution of cordiahty, whatever sparring took 
place between them. Conversation between 
them was almost unknown. Saunders, who was 
sufficiently talkative at other times, was gene- 
rally silent when he and Barnes were alone 
together ; and as to Barnes, he never, under 
the most favourable circumstances, shone in the 
talking line. Saunders had rather a fancy for 
being funny, and affected the comic style a good 
deal in his conversation ; but it was useless to 
try and be funny with Barnes, who, poor fellow, 
required to have a joke carefully explained to 
him, before he could understand it, or else he 
failed to perceive the point until several hours 
after other people had forgotten all about it. 
Nevertheless, Barnes loved his brother, with 
that sort of devoted admiring affection which 
so often exists in slow, reserved natures — con- 
scious of defects, and disposed to rate those 
qualities, which they themselves are furthest 
from possessing, at an extravagant value. 

It was not surprising that Bessie, who loved 
to look deeper than the surface, should have 
formed a nobler opinion of Barnes than of his 
brother : and it was equally of course, that 
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Tots, who was quite content with a briUiant and 
pleasing outside, should from the first have 
infinitely preferred Saunders. She knew very 
well that he was but a fickle admirer; but, 
being rather a butterfly herself, she would not 
have had him otherwise. She, too, loved variety, 
and quite approved of a change of adorers now 
and then. Still she had found those few days 
at the Hill House, and in Saunders' society, so 
agreeable that, when Aunt Patty's note arrived 
stating her intention of driving up that afternoon 
to fetch them away, she was at first positively 
unhappy. Peeling it necessary to give vent to 
her emotions by a farewell visit to every nook 
and flower in the garden, she hastily scrambled 
into hat and jacket, and went out, leaving 
Bessie and Ruth to their mutual condolences. 
Tots, however, was not one to be long troubled 
with keen regrets of any kind. She was con- 
tent always to enjoy the present, and to extract 
whatever fun was to be found in the circum- 
stances wherein she chanced to find herself. As 
she roved among the reviving shrubs, and felt 
the exhilaration of the bright weather, her 
spirits, which for a few moments had sunk to 
zero, soon rose to their usual level, which was 
considerably above that of most ordinary mortals. 
She reflected that, after all, the Onslows were 
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^* slow " people, except Saunders, and that 
there was quite as much fun to be got at Park 
Crescent. So her spirits, rising rapidly as she 
proceeded, soon found an outlet in her manner 
of walking, which changed from a slow and 
somewhat dejected motion, to a springy, rapid 
step, which only seemed to want an opportunity 
to urge it into a run. As she went down the 
north drive, which, by an unaccountable coinci- 
dence, was the very one by which Saunders 
always approached his home about luncheon 
time, it chanced that the engaging youth in 
question was advancing unconsciously to meet 
her ; and as he walked with the leisurely saunter 
he always affected when he remembered it, he 
was engaged in composing an ode to his charmer, 
which he intended should be as superior to any 
other he had ever penned, as his present Fair 
One far transcended any former object of his 
affections. Although he had been twenty 
minutes on his way from the town, and had 
rushed into the intricacies of poetical composi- 
tion the very moment he left his employment, 
as yet he had only arrived as far as the first 
couplet. But these two lines were such models 
of grace and harmony, that he was hindered 
much in the progress of his poem, by repeating 
them over and over with great rehsh and ad- 
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miration. He was just repeating it for about 
the twentieth time, when he was interrupted in 
his pursuit of the Muse, by suddenly catching 
sight of the very fair one who was his inspira- 
tion. Investing his features with that smile 
which he believed so well became him, and 
wherewith he had captivated the hearts of so 
many victims, he advanced to greet Tots, who, 
on her part, received him with a countenance 
radiant with good-humour. On this occasion, 
she was quite ready for some fun on her own 
account, and maliciously resolved to try if she 
could not change that gay expression of his 
for one more serious, and even melancholy. 
Instead of announcing her news at once, she 
kept him in play a little, as a cat does with a 
mouse, letting him know there was something 
to be told, but exciting his curiosity about the 
matter, without satisfying it. At last she told 
him that he should have three guesses, and 
that if he should not find it out by the time they 
arrived at the house, she would then tell him. 

'' Three is a very shabby allowance,'* said 
her complacent cavalier; ** ladies' secrets are 
so uncommonly profound, that it requires a 
more subtle intellect than mine to solve them, 
even in three times three guesses." 

*' Nothing within the compass of your intellect 
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can be very profound," said Tots, ** but I have 
said you may have three guesses, and not one 
more shall you have." 

** Well, then," said Saunders, **tell me first 
if the secret is of an agreeable nature." 

** Quite so," said Tots, ** at least to me — 
very agreeable ! " 

** Then I conclude that you have been invited 
by some very enchanting person to play croquet, 
as soon as the weather shall be warm enough." 

"Nay," said Tots, " that would be a small 
matter indeed to go into ecstasies about ! I can 
play croquet day and night if I like, during the 
season ; and am usually very thankful to turn 
to something else, for variety." 

** Well ! " said Saunders, twirling the comer 
of his moustache, in what he considered an 
irresistible marner ; '' your sister has told you 
she is quite well again, and ready for another 
tumble on the ice immediately." 

*' To afford Barnes the felicity of collecting 
her mutilated fragments ? " said Tots, laughing. 
**No, you are not much nearer the solution of 
this problem." 

Then Saunders became profoundly puzzled 
at finding that his unassisted intellect was 
unequal to fathoming the secret, and that his 
eloquence failed to elicit the same. After much 
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cogitation, as if determining to be successful 
the last time, he suddenly cried, *' I have it, you 
have written to your aunt, asking leave to stay 
here another week, and she has graciously 
vouchsafed to grant the same/' 

'' Ah ! what a gUmpse of bliss,'* exclaimed 
Tots, ''to stay another week, and enjoy the 
society o Mr. Saunders Onslow during that too 
brief space! But, alas ! it is not that." 
. ''I give it up," said Saunders ruefully; 
'' well ! here we are at the house, your bargain 
was to tell me, if I had not hit upon it in three 
guesses." 

Tots now stood upon the doorstep, and she 
turned her laughing face to him, all dimpling 
with delight at the idea of changing his sweet 
smiles to melancholy sighs. '* The delightful 
news is this, " she said, '* that Bessie and I 
are leaving you all this very afternoon ! Aunt 
Patty is coming to fetch us." 

He turned upon her quite sharply, and said, 
in an altered tone, *' And do you really mean to 
tell me that you are glad to leave us at a 
moment's notice ? " 

'' Why not ? " said Tots ; " one gets tired of 
seeing the same people always." 

Then she left him, and went away into the 
house, humming a gay air, and never stopping 
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to perceive that she left a blank face behind 
her. Saunders Onslow, Esq., having flattered 
himself that he had made a lasting impression 
on the heart of this young lady, was very greatly 
taken aback to find that, so far, his time and 
talents had been thrown away. As his eyes 
followed her joyous figure as it retreated along 
the hall, and his ears caught the last notes of 
her bUthe carol, his smile faded more completely 
than it had ever been known to do ; and a 
gloomy, not to say sullen, look took its place. 
To find that all the attractions on which he 
plumed himself had failed to arouse even s 
passing tenderness on the part of this impractic- 
able fair one ; that the charms of his conversa- 
tion, which he had relied on as being sufficient 
of themselves to inspire aflfection, had been lost 
upon her ; to discover that Theodosia Bowsted, 
so far from having been stricken into a condi- 
tion of interesting melancholy by himself and 
his attractions, had, on the contrary, succeeded 
in wounding him much more deeply than he 
had impressed her, and was leaving him, the 
mournful and disappointed swain, herself escap- 
ing unscathed — this was indeed bitterness ! 

Meanwhile, Bessie and Kuth had been in- 
dulging in something like a farewell discourse ; 
for, although they had every prospect of meeting 
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frequently for some time to come, yet, as Ruth 
observed feelingly, *' that was not the same as 
being in the same house." In a short time a 
very warm attachment had sprung up between 
these two girls, and it bade fair to be also a 
lasting one. Bessie found that her first favour- 
able impression of Ruth's character was deep- 
ened by further intercourse, and Ruth seemed 
to entertain similar sentiments with regard to 
Bessie. They found as they talked, that, though 
they differed widely on many points, yet there 
was a certain degree of harmony in their habits 
of thought, which made them delightful com- 
panions. Bessie had talked much to Ruth 
about Brandon ; and, by her descriptions of his 
industry, patience, and genius, had enlisted her 
friend's sympathies very strongly on his behalf. 
She had pictured his character in such attrac- 
tive colours, giving prominence to all his merits, 
and, unconsciously perhaps, throwing into the 
background all in him that was less estimable ; 
that Ruth began to think of him as something 
very exalted and superior indeed. Bessie re- 
sembled many sisters, who, regarding their 
brothers with the partial eye of affection, hold 
them up to the view of others, as something 
quite above the ordinary run of human beings ; 
whereas, in the strictly impartial judgment of 
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those others, they may be but very common- 
place individuals. But Brandon was not alto- 
gether commonplace ; therefore, it is not sur- 
prising that so devoted a sister as Bessie should 
regard him with great pride. And as Bessie 
grew gradually to love Kuth, and revere her for 
the true, sweet womanliness that shone in every 
act and feature, she would think • sadly to her- 
self, '' Oh, if Brand had only seen Kuth before 
he fell in with Miss Norcott, there would then 
be no fear of a bitter disenchantment following 
on his dream of bliss ! *' 

They were a silent party at luncheon, on this 
day of the girls' return to Park Crescent. Mrs. 
Onslow sat, revolving the relative merits of 
various homoeopathic remedies with regard to a 
cold in the head, from which ignominious com- 
plaint she was just then suffering. Saunders 
was gloomy and taciturn, and Tots was kept 
dumb with surprise at his sudden change of 
demeanour. Bessie and Kuth had talked them- 
selves out during the morning, and were fain to 
rest their tongues. As for Barnes, he looked 
like one suffering under slow torture ; while he 
stowed away cold beef with a sublime uncon- 
sciousness of what he was eating, which told 
of a very pre-occupied mind ; and when he 
spoke to say, '* Yes, if you please,'' or '' No, 
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thank you,'* which was always the utmost extent 
of his discourse at meal time, his voice was 
suggestive of anguish too deep for words. Now 
and then he heaved a stormy sigh ; then again 
sank into dumbness and despair. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

About a week after the parting at the Hill 
House, a very cosy quartette sat playing whist 
in the pleasant drawing-room at Park Crescent. 
Whist was a very favourite amusement with 
the uncle and aunt, and they had taken the 
trouble to instruct the young people, who, 
before their visit to Wareham, had never been 
initiated into its mysteries. But, alas ! with 
all their pains and patience, the kind old folk 
began to fear they would never be able to turn 
the nieces into creditable players. Tots, sharp 
enough at everything else, developed an amaz- 
ing ingenuity for making serious mistakes ; and 
caused her partner, who was invariably Uncle 
Rob, to fall into paroxysms of disappointment 
by losing him tricks, and always forgetting to 
follow his lead. At such times he would strike 
his clenched hand upon his knee, push up his 
spectacles upon his forehead, and glare at the 
culprit, when she thus recklessly transgressed 
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all known rules. While she, totally unmoved 
by his indignation, would laugh in his face, 
and upset Aunt Patty's gravity by some non- 
sensical remark wide of the subject. Aunt 
Patty, also, was often driven to the verge of 
despair by Bessie, who had her own way of 
being aggravating to her partner. Unlike 
Tots, whose delight it was to set all rules at 
defiance, Bessie would laboriously and con- 
scientiously strive to remember everything she 
was expected to do. But, alas ! hers was one 
of those minds which seem to occupy themselves 
with everything rather than with the concerns of 
the moment; and the natural bent, strength- 
ened by habit, proving too strong for her, she 
would many a time incur bursts of gentle 
vituperation. The manner also of these un- 
promising novices, when either of their partners 
(no thanks to their exertions) succeeded in 
winning a game or a rubber, was no less 
exasperating than their mode of play. When 
Uncle Rob, elated at finding himself victor, 
would throw down his hand with a triumphant 
slap, Tots, glowing with pride, would be sure 
to exclaim, ** Didn't I play well then, uncle ?" 
thus, as it were, claiming the entire credit of 
the victory. Aunt Patty, woe-begone at finding 
herself in the position of loser, would grumble 
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out, ^* How could you help winning with such 
a hand ? Bessie and I had scarcely a court 
card between us." Then, half laughing, half 
vexed, these enthusiastic whist players would 
chide their most unhopeful pupils, receiving 
many sincere promises of amendment from the 
repentant Bessie, but rarely eliciting anything 
but a laughing response from Tots. On the 
evening in question these young people had 
been even more aggravating than usual, and 
the game had proceeded in a very unsatisfactory 
manner. Uncle Rob, excited beyond his wont, 
looked the picture of vexation ; for Tots had 
just thrown away an ace on his trick, which 
she could ill afford to do, as their adversaries 
had the best hands. When he rated ^ her, for 
the fourth time, for committing such a blunder, 
she only answered complacently, ** Oh, never 
mind, uncle ! I have two more aces and a 
queen !'' Bessie, too, had provoked Aunt Patty 
to keep up a running fire of objurgation, for 
her thoughts had been even further a-field than 
usual ; and when her partner called upon her 
to take the trick, she only replied by fixing 
upon her a vacant gaze, and then threw away 
a king where a knave would have answered 
every purpose. At last, when Uncle Rob 
proved victor,' the little aunt, writhing under 
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defeat, looked at Bessie reproachfully through 
her spectacles, and spluttered with mingled 
disappointment and pity, ** Elizabeth, my dear, 
will you be ever good for anything ? ' ' Bessie 
felt completely crushed, and began to consider 
all the chances against her ever becoming good 
for anything! Certainly her outward woman 
did not promise much for her, just at that 
period; for though nearly a fortnight had 
passed since her accident, she still carried the 
effects of it, patent to the most casual observer. 
Her unusual dulness at cards on this par- 
ticular evening may be partly accounted for by 
the fact of a bad headache threatening ; ana 
she felt, in consequence, greatly relieved when 
Uncle Rob announced that he intended no more 
play that evening, as he had an hour's work 
to get through before bed-time. Then Aunt 
Patty, grieved at her niece's pale looks, trotted 
round the table in order to kiss and console 
her, bidding her take a book and rest on the 
sofa. She herself, ** on household cares intent,*' 
scuttled off to other regions, leaving a quiet 
trio in the drawing-room. Tots felt quite tired 
out with her exertions during the day, so she 
took up a novel, and disposed her plump person 
gracefully in an arm-chair. Bessie subsided 
on to a low footstool, and sat bUnking at the 
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fire, with the air of a pensive owl. Uncle Rob 
was speedily immersed in his volume on natural 
history, and completely lost to the consciousness 
of all around him. He had a small side-table 
in a comer of the room dedicated exclusively 
to himself and his belongings ; and beside this 
it was his dehght for an hour or two every 
evening to sit lumped up in his favourite elbow- 
chair, wii^i his back up above his ears, and 
his scientific beard buried in his waistcoat. 
Surrounded by preserved beetles, bottles of 
** Infusoria," pickled lizards, slides for his 
microscope, fossils and precious pebbles, plaster 
casts of brains, and what not besides, this 
eminent naturaUst would sit in a very heaven 
of contemplation. Or else, with a candle 
carefiiUy held in one hand between some 
learned volume and his majestic nose, he 
would dive into the recesses of science, and 
explore the hidden depths of Metallurgy or 
Geology. At such times it was not allowable 
to intrude upon his studies by any imimportant 
remark; though, should an urgent message 
arrive, requesting his immediate attendance at 
some sick-bed, he was in an instant alive to 
its claims. Bessie, however, was far from 
desiring to interrupt his learned retirement. 
Plunged in her own meditations, she was 
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content to let others follow the bent of their 
own peculiar thoughts undisturbed. As to 
Tots, finding the novel not sufficiently thrilling 
to suit her taste, she soon let it fall on her lap ; 
and presently her curly head began to droop, 
and sink lower and lower, till at length an 
unmistakable snore caused Bessie to look round 
at her with a start; and little, fat Bustle, 
apprehending some concealed foe, jumped up, 
and gave way to his feelinsfs in a spasmodic 
bark. Tots awoke, and straightened herself 
as if prepared indignantly to repudiate the 
charge of having been asleep. Uncle Rob 
growled out, **Down, sir!'' adding, haK- 
aloud, as he relapsed into his studies, ** The 
spotted rock, Cistus Helianthemum, guttatum ; 
Limbarda, Diotis, and the Portland Spurga; 
Euphorbia Portlandica." 

His voice had just sunk once more into 
silence, when a quick trotting step was heard 
advancing along the hall, the door opened, and 
Aunt Patty entered, holding in her hand a 
perfect sheaf of letters. Her entrance diverted 
the thoughts of all of them into a new channel, 
for even Uncle Rob was not insensible to the 
attractions of the postman. Aunt Patty dealt 
them out, to each his or her share. 

*^ Several for you, my dear, one in a thin 
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bilious-looking envelope, suggesting a horrid 
bill. Nothing for Theodo^ia, evidently/' with 
a provoking smile directed towards her expec- 
tant younger niece, who accordingly sank back 
in her chair, striving to assume an aspect of 
calm indifference. 

'* Elizabeth, my love, you and I have each 
one in Brandon's handwriting." 

** Oh," cried Bessie, eagerly stretching out 
her hand for her share, ^* perhaps he means to 
run down here for a day or two. He said he 
would, if possible, while we are here ! " 

** I hope he may, poor dear boy!" said 
Aunt Patty, who had never seen her nephew, 
and was proportionately anxious to behold 
what he was like. Then, after fiddling with 
her own letter a Kttle while, turning it this 
way and that, as if she expected to discover 
her nephew's sentiments by looking at the 
envelope, it seemed to strike her suddenly 
that it would not be amiss to open it, and 
possess herself of the contents. 

^* Humph," muttered Uncle Bob, rising from 
his chair, and tearing up one of his letters in 
an indignant manner. The remaining two he 
stowed away in some capacious pocket, and 
then conveyed his learned person from the 
room, leaving his women-kind to wag their 
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tongues as fast as they pleased, and com- 
municate their news to each other. 

Aunt Patty, settling her spectacles with 
much emphasis on the bridge of her pretty 
little nose, sank gradually into a chair, while 
she perused Brand's letter; and Bessie re- 
mained for some minutes deeply absorbed in 
her own. Tots, having no letters of her own 
to occupy her attention, amused herself with 
endeavouring to obtain some idea of the con- 
tents of her neighbours' letters, by observing 
their faces whilst they read. She was curious 
to know what Brandon could be writing to 
them both about by the same post, and such 
long letters too ! But then he always wrote 
long letters to Bessie. Lying back comfortably 
in her arm-chair. Tots followed the changes in 
her sister's face ; who, all unconscious of being 
watched, betrayed various emotions as she 
read. She had looked merely expectant when 
she opened the envelope and began. But 
gradually, as she proceeded, her pale face 
flushed, and a look of surprise and pleasure 
shone out of her eyes, deepening and increasing 
as she approached the end. Having arrived at 
the last word, she turned to Aunt Patty, her 
whole face indicating some pleasurable excite- 
ment, and perceiving that her aunt had just 
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come to the end of her own epistle, Bessie 
jumped up, and cried out in a delighted voice, — 

^* Oh ! Auntie, does Brand tell you that his 
friend, Mr. Hvde, is coming to Wareham, and 
that he intends to call ?" 

**Yes,'' said Aunt Patty, smiling at her 
niece's excitement. "And he also adds that 
he is a friend of yours, and he hopes we will 
be very civil to him, and receive him with 
hospitable demonstrations. He must be a 
good young man, a very good young man, if 
all that your brother says of him be true, but 
perhaps we must allow a little for the partiality 
of a friend.'' 

" Oh, no ! " said Bessie warmly, " I am sure 
he quite deserves all that Brand can say in his 
favour ! " 

**Hey-dey!" cried Aunt Patty. ** So you 
think very highly of him, do you, my love ? " 

Bessie reddened with vexation at having 
allowed herself to speak so enthusiastically, 
but she resolved to abide by what she had 
said. 

**Yes, Aunt," she replied. "He deserves 
the esteem of all who know him ; and I dare say 
you will think so when you make his acquaint- 
ance. You would not wonder at my thinking 
him worthy of all praise, if you only knew what 
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a good and true friend he has been to Brand 
all these years ! ' ' 

**Well, my dear," said Aunt Patty, **you 
do quite right to sound his trumpet, if that is 
the case. And for Brandon's sake we shall be 
happy to show him every attention, and treat 
him like an old friend." 

Tots was not disposed to let the subject rest 
here. Her curiosity was greatly aroused con- 
cerning this Mr. Hyde, of whom she never 
remembered to have heard Bessie speak. 
However, for that night at least, she was 
obUged to restrain her impatience ; for Bessie 
soon after complained of a bad headache, and 
said she thought she should like to go to bed. 
Aunt Patty had not failed to notice how quickly 
the colour and animation departed from her 
face, leaving her more jaded-looking than 
before. So she despatched her to rest with all 
speed, hoping that a long sleep would help to 
restore her. 

Tots was sorely provoked to see Bessie 
depart thus prematurely, for she had meditated 
getting ^'the whole truth out of her," as she 
phrased it, that very evening. Still hoping 
she might persuade Bessie to talk before going 
to sleep, she followed her after a short time, 
deluding herself with the idea of a confidential 
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chat before the fire. But circumstances were 
against Tots that night. When she got up- 
stairs Bessie was, to all appearance, sound 
asleep; and although Tots called out to her 
once or twice to wake up, and not be so 
unsociable, Bessie took no notice, but continued 
apparently to slumber, in happy unconscious- 
ness of her sister's anxiety. Tots sat down 
sulkily before the fire. 

**Bess is only pretending," she said to her- 
self; **for she never falls asleep so quickly 
other nights, and she is ready enough to talk 
when I don't particularly want her. But I will 
get to the bottom of this yet ! Why on earth 
did she never tell me about this Mr. Basil 
Hyde? Basil! What a pretty name! — at 
least, not pretty exactly, but uncommon. I 
can't understand why Bessie never mentioned 
him to any of us. And she looked so delighted 
while she was reading her letter ; depend upon 
it, she had been hoping he would come, and so 
Brand's news has not taken her by surprise. 
But why could she not tell me ? I am sure 
I tell her all my Kttle affairs. But I will find 
out all about it before he comes. I wonder if 
he is nice. I wonder if he is nicer than 
Saunders ! I am getting rather tired of 
Saunders. Besides I have met him three 
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times lately walking with that Miss Jackson. 
A common-looking girl, I think. How he can 
have such vile taste, I can't make out ! " 

And as she thus meditated, Tots drew her- 
self up, and looked in the glass ; well pleased 
to perceive a handsome, rosy face therein 
reflected. 

** Well ! I am sure," she added to herself, 
*^ It is nothing to me if he admires her ; though 
what he can see to please him in such a stumpy, 
pasty girl, I don't understand." 

Then Tots went on wondering about Mr 
Basil Hyde. Whether he was handsome; 
whether he knew how to make himself agree- 
able; then whether, when he beheld herself, 
after being only acquainted with plain Bessie, 
he would not be smitten with her superior good 
looks. She finally resolved to look her best 
when Mr. Hyde called, and try to attract him, 
if it were only to plague Bessie for having kept 
her in such an unjustifiable state of ignorance. 
Having formed this doughty resolution, she 
suddenly perceived that the fire was on the 
point of going out. So she was driven to drop 
thinking and take to undressing. 

Bessie, all unconscious of this deeply-laid 
design, sat writing next morning in Aunt Patty's 
morning-room, when Tots entered, and finding 
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her sister alone, she deemed there was no time 
like the present for commencing the attack. 
She began by asking Bessie how soon Mr. Hyde 
would be likely to arrive; and the latter 
answered, that probably Mr. Hyde would come 
to Wareham about the middle of the following 
week, but Brand had mentioned no particular 
day ; and then straightway plunged back into 
her letter-writing. But Tots was not to be so 
easily put oflf. ** Come, Bess," she said, in a 
wheedUng tone, ** don't be so close about this 
Mr. Hyde, do tell me a little about him ; how 
you first became acquainted, what he said to 
you, and how you like him, and whether he 
told you that he intended to come to Ware- 
ham!" 

Bessie grew restless under Tots's persistence, 
and answered sharply, ** What is it you wish 
me to tell you ? I have told you he is coming 
here ; and for the rest you can judge for your- 
self." 

** How cross you are !" said Tots. ** There 
might be some mystery about this gentleman ; 
you have such an objection to talking about 
him." 

** But I have talked about him," said Bessie ; 
** and what more do you want ?" 

** I want you to tell me all about him," said 
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Tots. ** Describe him to me. Is he tall or 
short ? fair or dark ? handsome or plain ? *' 

" He is nothing particular in any of these 
respects/' said Bessie, thinking that, perhaps, 
by satisfying Tots in some points, she might 
escape further questtoning. ** He is of middle- 
height, brown-haired, grey- eyed,, passably good- 
looking, and no more." 

** Nonsense!" cried Tots, by no means 
convinced. *^ Don't tell me you don't think 
him handsome I But go on, that is not half 
enough. What are his moral quaKties ? You 
see I want a synopsis of his character. How 
did you get to know him first ?" 

**I met him at Brand's," answered Bessie, 
ignoring the first half of her sister's questions. 
"He has known Brand for some years; 
and one evening, soon after you had gone, 
he came in, just after he had returned from 
Kussia." 

** Oh ! then he is an interesting traveller ! " 
exclaimed Tots. " Better and better. Let me 
see ! I can sum him up so far. Medium 
height, commanding presence, majestic brow, 
eagle eye, glossy masses of chestnut hair, air of 
a Sir Charles Grandison, full of interesting 
and racy conversation, abounding with anecdote. 
Go on I What did he choose to talk most 
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frequently about ? Did he tell you he would 
come to Wareham and call upon you ?" 

"No," said Bessie, "certainly not! And 
now, no more nonsense, Tots ; I want to finish 
my letter." 

"Well, you are profoundly disagreeable to 
be always writing when I want to talk ; but do 
tell me a httle more; I declare I am all 
anxiety to see him. You will have no objection 
to my flirting with him a little, I hope. You 
won't be jealous, Bess ?" 

"Tots!" exclaimed Bessie angrily; "enough 
of this foolish talk ! You don't know how it 
vexes me." 

"Why, what's the matter?" asked her 
sister, facing round, and getting a full view of 
Bessie's face. " I declare if you are not in a 
rage. You don't want me to see him, I dare 
say ! You are afraid he will admire me, per- 
haps. Oh, you betray yourself, Bess ! It is 
very easy to see that you are in love with him 
yourself." 

But the words were no sooner out of the 
foolish girl's mouth, than she heartily wished 
she could recall them. Bessie, violently flushed, 
turned upon her sister, as if she could have 
crushed her with some withering reply. But 
she controlled herself with an effort, and ran 
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out of the room, and upstairs. It chanced that 
her hat and jacket lay on a chair in her room, 
and they caught her eye first thing as she 
entered. She put them on hastily, conscious 
of a burning desire to get out somewhere and 
be alone, for her self-restraint threatened to 
give way, and she felt she must allow her angry 
and excited feeling some outlet. She ran up 
the garden, meeting no one, and encountered a 
biting March wind, beating her back as she 
struggled up the broad pathway. At the top of 
the middle walk there was a wooden summer- 
house with two little windows, which was a 
favourite resort of Uncle Rob's in summer 
weather. Here he would take his mouldy 
volumes, and pore over them in solitude, while 
the bees hummed a drowsy melody outside, and 
the sunshine struggled in through the dusty 
little panes. 

Bessie knew she should be undisturbed here, 
for it was by no means inviting in cold weather. 
But, in her excitement, she cared nothing for 
the cold. Closing the crazy wooden door after 
her as she entered, with the idea of secluding 
herself from all prying eyes, she threw herself 
down upon the bench, all dusty with disuse, and 
cobwebby with the accumulated industry of a 
colony of spiders. As hot tears poured from 
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her eyes, and rained heavily upon the poor 
spiders' habitations, Tots's heedless words kept 
ringing in her ears, **You are in love 
with him yourself!" She would have denied 
the charge even to herself if she could, 
for what woman can bear to confess that 
she has given her heart away before it has 
been requested of her? But could she 
deny it ? It was the truth in her sister's 
words which had lent them their, sting, and 
it was more — far more — with herself than 
with her sister that she was angry. She bad 
so looked forward to seeing him, and longed 
for his coming. But how could she meet him 
now, after having made such a discovery ? And 
if Tots had been able to divine her feelings, 
what if he himself should have a suspicion on 
the subject ? This thought was too humiliating. 
She resolved that when he did come she would 
maintain such a guard over herself, that if such 
a suspicion had ever crossed his mind, he should 
now be led to conclude that he had been 
mistaken. 

*^ Spirostomum, a large ligulate animalcule, 
common in ponds, visible to the naked eye. 
Chilodon UkeProrodon,has a dentate appearance 
of the mouth ; Trachelocerca appears but little 
removed in reality from the Trachelius, but is 
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remarkable for its — ^HoUo ! whom have we 
here?" 

Uncle Kob, who had turned into the garden 
for a little recreation before lunch, and who, as 
usual, embraced a huge volume, whence he read 
half aloud the particular portions that interested 
him, suddenly appeared in the doorway, thus 
mterrupting Bessie's self-communings. Just 
as she was considering how to escape his notice, 
and appear as if nothing were the matter, he 
walked in, and was greatly surprised to find 
some one there before him. 

** Why, Bessie ! " he exclaimed, perceiving 
that all was not right, yet too much confused 
by the dim light to see how deep were the traces 
of vexation on his niece's face. *' How's this ? 
You here alone on this cold day ? Why it is 
scarcely fit for you to be away from the fire- 
side." 

Bessie tried to speak in her usual voice, as 
she said, ^'Why you are out yourself, uncle, 
and reading in the garden as if it might be 
summer." 

** Oh, I am a tough old fogey ! " he replied. 
** But you, child, you shouldn't be here. How 
hot your hand is — quite feverish ! Tears, 
too," he added, stooping to get a nearer view 
of her face. 
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" It is nothing, uncle," she said, striving to 
speak unconcernedly, and anxious above all 
things to avoid being questioned. 

Now Uncle Kob was not only tender and 
sympathetic in disposition (which tenderness, 
I incline to think, is found in all who discover 
a decided bent for natural history, doubtless 
leading them to desire to enter into and sym- 
pathize with the joys, suflFerings, and organiza- 
tions generally of animals), but was, in addition, 
endowed by nature with deUcacy and tact. He 
saw directly that, whatever might be his niece's 
trouble, she was anxious to conceal the cause 
of it ; therefore, he questioned no further. 

" I am sure you must be cold here," he said 
gently, ** though your hand is so hot. It was 
not very wise to expose yourself to the keen 
March breeze after suflFering from a headache, 
as you did last night. Ah ! you women don't 
know how to take care of yourselves. You 
always want a doctor after you, to see that you 
do not rush into some foolish extreme or other. 
Come, let me lead you into the house. Eh, 
little woman ? " And he stooped to kiss her in 
his gentle paternal way. 

Bessie felt so keenly his delicacy and kind- 
ness, that she threw her arms round his neck, 
and kissed him with unusual warmth ; for she 
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was not habitually demonstrative. Thus a per- 
fect understanding was established between her 
and Uncle Bob, who led her into the house 
after having locked the summer-house door, 
and put the key into his pocket, in order, as he 
said, that, for the future, no foolish women 
should go there and catch cold, in order to pro- 
vide work for him. He chatted so cheerily and 
pleasantly as they walked towards the house, 
that Bessie felt her heart already lightened. 
But it was somewhat heavy still as she toiled 
upstairs to her own room, and her hands 
trembled as she grasped the handrail. 

Tots, who was busy adorning her person with 
collar and cuffs, turned sharply round as Bessie 
entered, and, with a woman's keen and unerr- 
ing instinct, perceived that her sister had been 
crying, because her nose was red. It may be 
imagined that Tots felt remorseful in thus be- 
holding traces of grief so plainly written on 
Bessie's face ; but, indeed, she had almost for- 
gotten that she had had any share in the matter, 
and in her own mind concluded that Bessie was 
extremely silly for staying out so long in the 
cold. She endeavoured, therefore, to enUven 
her sister's spirits by a few pleasing remarks, 
wishing also to ascertain if her anger had aU 
evaporated, or been diverted from herself. 
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^* You don't look very pretty, Bess," she en- 
couragingly observed, * ^ and you should try and 
look nice at luncheon. Mr. Elwood came in 
to call, and Aunt Patty asked him to stay. He 
will be surprised to see you with a red nose, 
and streaks down your face." 

** Never mind," said Bessie wearily. ^* What 
do I care for Mr. Elwood ? " and she began 
slowly dragging oflf her jacket. 

But Tots's heart smote her as she saw that 
Bessie looked pale and unwell; and all her 
sisterly affection was roused within her. 

^* Here, let me help you," she said. ** Now 
rest in the arm-chair while I fetch you some 
warm water to bathe your face." 

At the same time, with gentle force, she 
placed Bessie in a chair, after reheving her of 
her jacket and hat. Bessie felt more invigorated 
by a few kind words than by all the wine in the 
world ; therefore, when Tots returned, almost 
expecting to find her sister in a heap on the 
floor, she was agreeably surprised to see' her 
comparatively lively once more. This favour- 
able turn of affairs was highly satisfactory to 
Tots, whose spirits soon recovered their usual 
pitch ; and she began to chatter about the 
charms of Mr. Joseph Elwood. 

**You know, Bess," she said, **he is far 
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more fine than Saunders, not half so conceited, 
and I am sure much more clever ! " 

Here, however, her flow of eloquence was m- 
terrupted by the welcome sound of the luncheon 
bell. Bessie was much relieved to find that at 
table very little conversation was required of her, 
and Aunt Patty's attention was too much taken 
up with her guest to allow her to observe any- 
thing amiss in her elder niece. Tots talked, 
laughed, and ate, all at once, and it would be 
difficult to say of which she accomplished the 
greatest amount. Mr. Elwood appeared too 
much attracted by her to do justice to the good 
things on the table, and hailed all her remarks 
with little outbursts of applause. Uncle Eob, 
in a quiet way, was particularly attentive to 
Bessie, and careful that she should want for 
nothing. 

Tots had been promising herself some music 
in the afternoon with her new admirer, for she 
had found out that Mr. Elwood could sing. 
Indeed, she had put the question, and he con- 
fessed that he did sing, with a complacent air 
as of one who mentally added, "Bather!" 
She was the happy possessor of some duets 
which he professed to know, and she had 
planned to spend a mutually agreeable hour at 
the piano. 
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But all her little arrangements were discon- 
certed by Uncle Kob, who rose abruptly in the 
middle of a touching anecdote, which Mr. El- 
wood was narrating with great pathos. Look- 
ing at his watch, he reminded Mr. Elwood that 
they should have been off some time ago, thus 
nipping his eloquence in the bud in a very 
unfeeling manner. That gentleman therefore 
rose, and took his leave gracefully, giving Tots 
a lingering glance as he shook hands with her 
last of all. 

After the departure of the two gentlemen. 
Tots inquired in a tone of would-be indifference 
why it was that they hurried away, as Uncle 
Bob usually rested for a short time after lunch. 
Aunt Patty's quick eyes detected the young 
lady's chagrin, and they danced with a comical 
enjoyment of the same, as she explained that 
they were going on a visit of Inspection to 
the Infirmary ; that it was on this subject that 
Mr. Elwood had called, and since they were to 
go together she had thought he might as well 
stay to luncheon. Having fired this shot at 
Tots's vanity, for Aunt Patty well knew that her 
niece had taken Mr. Elwood's visit as a tribute 
to her own attractions, the knowing Uttle woman 
went her ways, thinking, as she left Tots dis- 
comfited, that the child was too fond of admira- 
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tion, and a little snubbing occasionally would 
do her no harm, though there could be no 
doubt that Mr. Elwood was attracted by her. 

But some days passed, and no more was seen 
of Mr. Elwood at Park Crescent. Uncle Rob 
would sometimes mention him at dinner-time, 
the period when his own social talents were at 
their brightest. Whenever he spoke of Mr. 
Elwood, it was always in high terms, as a 
young man of great promise in his profession ; 
but he altogether pooh-pooh'd the idea of his 
being clever m any other respect, and particu- 
larly would not hear of his being a good talker. 

** Nonsense ! " he would exclaim, not willing 
that any one should share his laurels, ** What 
do you womenfolk know of such matters ? You 
call a man a good talker who will sit smiling at 
you, spinning compliments to your eyebrows 
and your false hair. What do you know of the 
higher flights of the art of conversation ?" 

Now and then he would launch the arrows of 
his raillery at Tots, b.antering her because Mr. 
Elwood had not repeated his visit, and saying, 
in a tone of pretended sympathy and condolence, 

^*Ah, my dear! you see there must be 
brighter eyes than yours somewhere, and more 
false hair, to keep the charming Joe away from 
your side. Strange that men should evince 
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such want of taste, isn't it ? But never mind, 
my dear, I would not break my heart about 
him if I were you." 

Then he would inwardly chuckle at Tots's 
angry and discomfited appearance, for he loved 
a sly fling at the vanity which was too apparent 
in his favourite niece. Meanwhile, as the days 
passed, Bessie strove to banish from her mind 
all anticipations with regard to Basil Hyde's 
visit. She would scarcely suffer herself to think 
his name, and almost dreaded to hear him 
alluded to by others. Yet, as the time ap- 
proached when his coming might be expected, 
notwithstanding her severe repression of any 
feeling which she fancied savoured of hope or 
anxiety, she found that she could scarce help 
being treacherous to herself. Despite her de- 
termined restraint over her thoughts, she found 
they would wander to those city lodgings and 
that comfortable arm-chair opposite Brand's, 
where, evening after evening, her eyes had 
rested on the face of Basil Hyde, and her ears 
been filled with the pleasure of hearing him 
talk. The very tones of his voice would seem 
to echo in her brain, as if she had but just 
heard them, and her faithful memory registered 
every variety of his expression. Yet not a 
moment would she suffer such fancies to re- 
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main, but struggled to crush, if she could, 
every recollection of that pleasant time by fly- 
ing to books or writing, and endeavouring to 
absorb her mind with other things. 

All this told upon Bessie's appearance, which 
indeed was readily aflfected by distress or emo- 
tion of any kind. A deep colour would now 
and then visit her cheek, but she was usually 
pale, with dark shadows round her eyes, teUing 
of restless and disturbed slumbers. Perhaps 
the keen-eyed little aunt had her own suspicions 
concerning the cause ; but she never worried 
Bessie with questions, or endeavoured to extort 
a confidence. She affected to consider all these 
symptoms as arising from physical causes, and 
as to Uncle Bob, he might have forgotten all 
about his discovery of the weeping Bessie in the 
summer-house a few mornings before, since he 
never, by word or sign, alluded to the circum- 
stance. 

One afternoon Bessie sat cosily by the fire in 
her own room, reading busily, till it should be 
time to dress for the evening. She had not 
been able to make up her mind to go out that 
day, for the wind was keen and boisterous, and 
she shrank from contact with it. Tots, as 
usual, having dressed herself with much care 
and taste, had descended to the drawing-room, 
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to keep Aunt Patty company as she said ; but, 
in reality, in the hope that some fashionables 
might call and relieve the dull monotony of a 
stay-at-home afternoon. Bessie's book was 
profoundly interesting, and she succeeded in 
completely forgetting all her worries for a time, 
when a knock at the door brought her abruptly 
back to the present, and the little maid put in 
her head shyly, as fearing to disturb Bessie. 

"What is it, Amelia?" asked Bess lazily, 
too comfortable even to turn her head. 

*' Please, Miss Bowsted, your aunt wishes 
you to come down into the drawing-room ; and 
please shall I dress your hair first. Miss ?" 

Bessie felt a little displeased at being thus 
disturbed, but she rose obediently, and, dismiss- 
ing the willing maiden, she hastily brushed her 
hair, and disposed her dress as majestically as 
she could round her small figure. A glance at 
the glass proved very unsatisfactory, for she 
still perceived ihe too-evident traces of that 
dreadful bruise, discolouring her left eye and 
temple, and her face otherwise lacking colour. 

But she strove to feel cheerfully about the 
matter, saying to herself, " Never mind ! I 
dare say it is some old dowager, with her 
downy and inane son, who is come to waste 
half an hour in bald chat, and what does it 
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matter what I look like, so long as I am 
tidy?" 

But though Bessie reasoned thus philoso- 
phically, she felt that it did matter ; since, to 
a woman, looks can never be a subject of in- 
diflference. As she opened the drawing-room 
door, the tones of a familiar voice striking upon 
her ear, caused her to stop short. At last, 
then, he had come ! 

. She entered, slightly embarrassed, and 
walked up to Basil Hyde, who, for his part, 
stepped forward eagerly with a cordial greeting, 
and a smile of delighted recognition. But his 
manner changed as he met her cold estranged 
looks, and chilly words of welcome. Surprise 
and pain were apparent on his expressive 
features. But immediately the look was con- 
trolled, and disguised under the conventional 
smile, and he turned from her to resume the 
conversation which her entrance had inter- 
rupted. Bessie sat down in such a position 
that she could watch Basil's profile without 
being herself observed, and continued, during 
the whole of his visit, a silent and constrained 
spectator, rather than a member of the little 
circle. She perceived, with some Kttle vexa- 
tion, that Tots was looking her very best ; and 
that she chatted with all the vivacity natural to 
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her when she was pleased, while Basil Hyde 
divided his attention between her and Aunt 
Patty, after one or two ineflfectual attempts to 
draw Bessie into the conversation. She only 
returned constrained and cold answers to all 
the remarks he addressed to her, so that he 
turned from her at last, and appeared quite 
fascinated by Tots, inasmuch as he did not 
direct another look towards Bessie. When he 
rose to take leave, Aunt Patty pressed him to 
stay and dine, but he declined, aUeging that he 
had already ordered dinner at his hotel ; nor 
could her entreaties prevail upon him to alter 
his mind, so she consoled herself by asking him 
for the following day. He replied that he should 
be most happy, and then departed; taking 
leave of Bessie with only a cold and distant 
shake of the hand. 

As soon as he was out of hearing. Tots cried 
out, in an ecstasy of admiration, ** Oh, Aunt 
Pat, isn't he a jolly feUow ?" 

To which flattering sentiment her aunt re- 
sponded in the affirmative, though with some- 
what less fervour. *' But, Bessie, my love," 
she added, ^' you don't look well. Is anything 
the matter ?" 

*'I have a terrible headache, aunt,'* repUed 
that mendacious young person; and as she 
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spoke her heart sank withm her, and she 
abhorred herelf for stooping to falsehood, even 
to the venial extent of substituting the word 
** headache " for " heartache/' 

Alas 1 to what subterfuges are we not willing 
to resort, in order to save our pride a blow ? 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

" He is near to his latter end, I doubt ; and Mis£ 
Sophy, she is nigh consumed with grief." 

And Thirza, for she it was who spoke, sit- 
ting before the kitchen-fire at the Parsonage, 
picked up her apron, the comer of which she 
had carefully held in readiness between her 
finger and thumb, and applied the same to her 
eye, in order to wipe away the tear which she 
felt ought to have been there, but which, alas 1 
was unavoidably absent; for Thirza was not 
one of those whose tears flow readily. On the 
contrary, her grim, hard features only assumed 
a greater rigidity during periods of unusual 
emotion. Yet, in her own way, she was deeply 
moved at the prospect of so soon losing a dear 
and venerated master; one whom she had 
served for many years, and whose children she 
had nursed from infancy. Her heart was stirred, 
though her eyes remained dry ; but in order to 
save appearances, which she felt required of 
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her some visible tribute of emotion, she scrubbed 
her orbs vigorously with the comer of her apron 
for a few moments. She was not alone in her 
sorrow, for, opposite her, with his hands clasped 
together, and his elbows resting on his knees, 
sat the parish clerk, to whom Thirza was con- 
fiding her woe. Old Phil Bowes was a man of 
almost as much importance m the parish as was 
the Vicar himself; indeed in his own estimation 
quite so. He had entered upon his duties at 
the same time as Mr. Bowsted had been inducted 
into the Uving ; and in those days the office of 
a parish clerk was one of considerable conse- 
quence. Phil considered that his work and 
responsibilities were of a character so delicate 
and complicated, that only a man of his abiUties 
could fulfil them with credit to himself and 
benefit to the parish. ' He looked upon the ser- 
vices of the church as mainly dependent upon 
himself for their due and proper performance. 
Nor was it during service hours alone that he 
was indispensible to the welfare of the parish 
and the people generally. Mr. Bowsted, know- 
ing his integrity and shrewdness, had been wont 
to employ him in many ways, and thereby 
lighten the burden of parish work ; for no curate 
had ever been known or heard of in those remote 
regions. Hence Phil was apt to consider that 
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no important matter could be transacted without 
his presence and concurrence ; and he was in 
the habit of referring to parish arrangements 
as the result of the joint wisdom of ** Me, and 
Mr. Bowsted." 

To show that he entertained a high opinion 
of Mr. Bowsted's sagacity, we have only to 
observe that he considered him as second only 
to himself. Yet, with all his exaggerated idea 
of his own importance, Phil was really the most 
docile and pUant of men. He had always shown 
himself practicable and modest in action, though 
bombastic and pompous in speech, and perfect 
harmony had always characterized the inter- 
course between parson and clerk. Phil's out- 
ward man in no way corresponded with the 
grandeur of his ideas. His small person was 
supported on ** spindle " shanks, terminated 
by large feet, whereon he shuffled through the 
world, with an air the reverse of dignified ; 
nor was his manner haughty, as might have 
been expected from the greatness of his preten- 
sions. He invariably clothed his shrunken 
form in the cast-oflf garments of his master ; 
which, although they came into his possession 
long before they were either brown or shabby, 
yet showed by no means to advantage in their 
altered situation. For as Mr. Bowsted was a 
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man of breadth and stature, the coat, which sat 
gracefully enough on his large frame, hung with 
a loose and dejected expression on the attenuated 
figure of the little clerk. Now it might be sup- 
posed that old Phil Bowes, by arrogating as he 
did so much importance to himself, had made 
numerous enemies. But it was not so. Phil 
had a rare faculty for conciUating all men, he 
had tact enough not to oppose himself to their 
prejudices, and moreover, he had quite a talent 
L toptogothers with the «>me ?o% estimate 
of his worth that he himself entertained, so 
that his little pecuharities had come to be 
regarded as the eccentricities inseparable from 
greatness. He loved Mr. Bowsted as a father 
loves his son (for PhiFs own age was something 
quite mythical), and therefore when the poor 
faithful old fellow was first told of the Parson's 
illness, he was struck with a dread forewarning, 
as though he heard his own death-knell at the 
same time. ObUvious of every other consider- 
ation, for the first time in his life neglecting 
parish business, which but a few minutes before 
had claimed his whole interest and energies, 
Phil Bowes shufiSed up to the Parsonage ; and, 
with a face quivering with emotion, presented 
himself before the astonished Thirza. 

** What, you here, Mr. Bowes ? And John 
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Mason's people expecting yon to be helping the 
stranger parson at the burying I " 

But Phil, careless even to clear himself 
from the heinous charge of neglect, which 
Thirza's words implied, entreated only to be 
told that the Parson was in a fair way to get 
better. 

**Get better? no!" said Thirza, with an 
extra harshness in her voice to disguise her 
real emotion. "Nor he never will get no 
better ! It's my beUef, Mr. Bowes, as Death has 
mowed him down, to gather him to his Place, 
which will be a Crown and Golden Harp, and no 
mistake about it ; for if ever a good man pre- 
ambled this Vale of Tears, it was master ; which 
I will stick to, if they tear me Umb from limb." 

Poor Phil, without another word, seeing 
his faint hope that his master might yet be 
spared, snatched from him, turned away, and 
tottered out at the door while unfeigned tears 
fell from his dim eyes. That night, as he sat 
in his favourite comer in the *' Goat and 
Compasses," few words could be got from him 
even by his most intimate and privileged ac- 
quaiiltance. It was evident that the blow had 
struck deep, and that, as some expressed it, 
**If the Parson died, Phil Bowes would never 
hold up his head again." 
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To his particular favourite, the huge and 
sturdy blacksmith, who always made it his es- 
pecial business to see the clerk safe home every 
night, Phil said, after listening to the worthy 
man's regrets for some time in silence, ** Jabez 
Eobson, if so be, as our Parson is called to a 
better world, it will not be long before old Phil 
Bowes will be leaving the parish, to take his 
journey on the same rofed." 

On the third evening from Mr. Bowsted's 
sudden Ulness, PhU, having kept away as long 
as he could, because he dreaded to hear the 
worst confirmed, ventured at last into the Par- 
sonage kitchen, unable any longer to remain 
absent. 

Thirza's regular day's work was done ; but 
she considered it her duty to put the nurse *'up 
to the doctor's ways," as she phrased it, though 
in truth Thirza was much less aware of what 
was proper to be done than the worthy woman 
whom she undertook to instruct ; when, how- 
ever, she had relieved her feelings by doing 
what she imagined would be useful to the be- 
loved suflferer, she joined the old clerk in the 
kitchen, and took her station opposite him by 
the fire. But the ruddy flame and cheerful 
room had lost their power of imparting comfort 
to their dejected and foreboding minds. Thirza. 
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as she sat in silence, revolving in her mind the 
events of the last two days, felt her sympathies 
most excited on behalf of the poor girls, who 
would be left so forlorn in case their father 
died, and would be obliged to leave their home 
to strangers. For her master she indeed 
grieved, but with a subdued and subordinate 
emotion, as for one who was about to bid fare- 
well to this world to be sure, but was not to be 
greatly pitied, inasmuch as he would thereby 
escape from a Vale of Tears. But *' the young 
ladies, poor things ! how ever would they do, 
and where would they find a new home ? 
Mr. Brandon, to be sure, would do his best, 
but then he couldn't oflFer them the comforts 
they had been accustomed to. Mr. Frampton," 
— ^well, — Thirza doubted he was a flighty one, 
and would be apt to look after his own interest 
first. So, whichever way she turned the mat- 
ter, there seem no escape out of the difficulties 
she conjured up. 

Poor Phil had few thoughts to bestow on the 
children. All his happiness was bound up in 
his master ; all his sorrow therefore was due to 
the prospect of his irreparable loss. '^ What 
shall I, and the parish do ?" he asked of him- 
self; and the more he considered the matter, the 
more it was borne in upon him that life for 
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ham without the Vicar would be a hopeless 
vacancy ; and that when Mr. Bowsted was gone, 
it would be high time for him to think of gird- 
ing up his loins to follow. 

" Yes," murmured Thirza, half-aloud, *'lie is 
nigh to his latter end, I doubt, and Miss Sophy, 
she be well-nigh consumed." 

Old Phil raised his head, and seeing the 
genuine grief depicted on his companion's harsh 
features, he felt his aged eyes overflow, for the 
twentieth time that evening. 

''Ay," said Thirza, ''think, Mr. Bowes, of 
those poor young lambs, out in the cold world, 
with ne'er a father nor mother to guide their 
steps. And Miss Bessie, and Miss Tottie, I 
doubt they couldn't have got the letter that 
they should have had yesterday." 

" Miss Sophy wrote, and hurried them home, 
did she ?" inquired Phil, striving to enter into 
Thirza's troubles, in order perhaps to help him 
to forget his own. 

" Yes, she wrote to Miss Bessie," said Thirza, 
"and herself hardly able to hold a pen, poor 
lamb, for trembling, but she sent it inta the 
village by little Bob Williams, and I doubt 
he did not get it in soon enough, for it was 
near about post-time then. But I said to Bob, 
as I gave him the letter, I said, ' Run for your 
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life, child, there's more hangs on that letter 
than your infant mind depreciates.' But Miss 
Bessie must have missed getting it for all, or 
she would have been here before now." 

*' Indeed," said Phil, *' I am feared that what 
you do say is true. That very evening, I see 
little Bob, just a minute after post hour, run- 
ning for bare life to the office ; and I stopped 
him, and said, * Young'un, why so hasty ? ' It 
was a letter, he told me, to post from the 
Parsonage. I asked him how long he had been 
coming jfrom the Parsonage with it ; he looked 
abashed like, and said he had stopped nobbut a 
few minutes larking with some other lads. I 
admonished him that he had transgressed, for 
it was then after the time, and I hoped the letter 
was no way particular." 

Thirza's eyes flashed with anger at the 
delinquencies of Bob Williams thus revealed. 

**Life and death hanging on that letter," 
she exclaimed, " and him larkin' wi' other lads ! 
And it will be ^a heart-break to Miss Bessie, if 
she does not get home in time to see her father 
before he is gone. It would be this morning, 
then, before they would have the letter, or last 
night, may be ; and that is short notice for such 
a long journey. But to-night she will be here, if 
ten o'clock strikes before I hear them come!" 
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Thirza was right in her conjecture about the 
letter, for it arrived at Park Crescent a day later 
than it should have done. The evening post 
brought it, and the news it contained burst like 
a bomb-shell upon the happy party in Aunt 
Patty's drawing-room. Only the three women 
were sitting round the fire, for the evening game 
of whist was over, and Uncle Eob had been 
obUged to leave them, and turn out into the 
cold to visit a patient. Bessie held out her 
hand for the letter, and, seeing it was from 
Sophy, opened it with much deUberation, and 
prepared for pleasant little details anent the 
home life, village matters, and harmless gossip 
generally. The sudden shock of Sophy's news 
forced a sharp cry from her, which speedily 
brought round her Aunt Patty and Tots, who, 
taking the letter from her trembling hand, read 
it for themselves. Then, what a wail of grief 
broke from the little circle, as the reahty of the 
dreadful news forced itself upon them. 

Aunt Patty , mopping the tears rapidly from her 
kind, loving eyes, strove to say comforting words, 
and soothe the grieving girls ; but alas ! nothing 
could she think of to say. So she took them 
both into her arms, and murmured brokenly, 
" my children ! my poor children ! " 

Then Bessie was mad with anxiety to start off 
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that very moment. Sophy had written, " Come 
home, come instantly, or it may be too late l" 

f* Too late ! " repeated Bessie, almost breath- 
lessly, as she bethought her that the letter was 
dated two days back. "Aunt, we should 
have received this yesterday, what cruel ac- 
cident delayed it ? We must go now, this 
moment ! " 

Aunt Patty had much difl&culty in making 
her understand that to start that night was 
simply impossible, inasmuch as the last train 
for the station nearest their home had left 
Wareham half an hour before. But she strove 
to comfort her by the assurance that they 
would set oflF first thing next morning. When 
this was decided, Bessie, feeling that unless she 
could occupy herself, the interim would be 
intolerable, hastened upstairs to pack for herself 
and her sister. Poor Tots sat crying bitterly, and 
had no idea of diverting her thoughts from grief 
by employing her mind and hands. Possessed 
with a feverish desire to be doing, in order to 
stifle the dreadful fears and forebodings that 
seemed driving her beside herself, Bessie packed 
in an incredibly short space of time, and made 
all things in readiness for an early start. But 
oh, the long night between ! How was that to 
be dragged through? It seemed as if sleep 
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would never visit her eyes again; and her 
imagination presented images that filled her 
heart with anguish. She pictured to herself 
her dying father, feelmg that his end was near, 
striving to keep life in until the return of his 
children; fighting against the conviction that 
Death would reach him sooner than his 
daughters; holding out his feeble arms, and 
calling to them to come. But towards morning, 
worn out with restlessness, she fell uito dream- 
less slumber; and was astonished, when the 
maid entered to call them, to find that she had 
slept so much. 

When the two girls descended to the break- 
fast-room. Uncle Rob was already there, for he 
had risen earlier than was his wont, in order to 
see the last of his nieces. Indeed it was to be 
a sad day for him, since he was to lose all his 
" womenkind " at one stroke. 

Aunt Patty had prevailed on him to spare her 
for a few days, that she might go with the girls, 
and do her best to comfort them all at the 
Parsonage. At least they could not feel lonely 
in their sorrowful journey, with such a loving, 
tender little woman, sharing all their anxiety 
and grief. 

To Uncle Rob, the prospect of losing his 
wife's society for even a few days would, at 
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another time, have been anythmgbut agreeable. 
But on this occasion, no sooner had she asked 
his permission to leave him to his bachelor 
reflections for a week, than he said, — 

** My dear, I was about to propose that you 
should go with the poor girls, and stay at the 
Parsonage as long as you can be a comfort to 
them. And Patty," he added, while his kind 
eyes glistened with emotion, " be sure you let 
them understand that, whatever happens, they 
shall always find a home in Uncle Rob's heart, 
and under his roof." 

On that sorrowful evening, after the nieces 
had gone to bed, this good, generous-hearted 
couple decided that, in the event of the orphans 
having to leave the Parsonage, they should one 
and all be brought to look upon No. 3, Park 
Crescent, as their future home. 

How diflFerent was the breakfast-table next 
morning from its cheerful wont, as the four 
silent companions sat down. Aunt Patty at 
first tried hard to make conversation, in order 
to keep up their spirits. She entreated them 
to make a good meal, as they had a long'^day's 
journey before them ; she endeavoured to rouse 
up Uncle Rob to express some playful regret at 
her departure ; she entered into a remonstrance 
with Tibbets, touching her unlimited capacities 
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for cream. But Uncle Rob seemed abstracted, 
and had not his usual retort ready ; and as for 
the girls, they could neither eat nor talk. So 
Aunt Patty, perceiving that her efforts were of 
no avail, sank at last into silence on her own 
account, and from time to time poKshed up her 
spectacles, which grew stpangely dim, very 
energetically. Tots looked quite pale, and her 
eyes were heavy with much crying ; but Bessie, 
to judge from her appearance, might never have 
cried in her life. Her tears were never very 
near the surface, and she had not the happy 
faculty, which most women possess, of being able 
to reUeve herself by a *'good cry." She did 
her best to please Aunt Patty by trying to eat a 
little, for she knew she would need all her 
strength that day, and for many days to come ; 
but the food stuck in her throat, and she gave 
up the attempt in despair. So that it was with a 
feeling of relief that she heard the carriage drive 
up to the door. Then Bessie folded her shawl 
round her tightly, as if she thought its firm 
folds would support her heart to bear its load of 
grief.* Aunt Patty was ready as soon as the girls, 
and Uncle Rob, bareheaded, stood on the step to 
see the last of them, though it was bitterly cold. 
While the three travellers were approac hing 
those who anxiously awaited them as fast as 
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the train could whirl them along, poor Sophy 
kept watch alone beside her dying father. 
She knew that he was dying, for the truly kind 
doctor had not concealed the fact, and indeed, 
even to the most inexperienced, it must have 
been evident that the sick man's hours were 
numbered. He lay within the darkened room, 
motionless, and Sophy knelt beside the bed, her 
face buried in the coverlet. The first paroxysm 
of her grief had passed, but even now she could 
scarcely forbear sobbing aloud ; and every now 
and then, when the truth seemed to force itself 
upon her with renewed vividness, she felt as if 
she must cry out, or her heart would break. 
On the other side of the bed, the watchful nurse 
sat, ready to arrange the pillows, or administer 
the cordial which was intended to prolong the 
fleeting life as much as might be. 

For half an hour or more there had been no 
movement in the silent group, but at last Sophy 
felt a feeble hand touch her hair. She looked 
up, and found her father's eyes wide open and 
fixed upon her with an anxious expression, as if 
he wanted something. She rose hastily, and 
bent over him, to try and catch his words, but 
although he strove to speak, the power of utter- 
ance had left him. It was terrible to see the 
look of yearning in his eyes, when he found he 
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could not express his wish to his listening 
child; but she, guessing what he would say, 
replied, — 

** They are coming, dear papa ; they will be 
here directly! Yes, they will soon be here 
now!" 

He seemed soothed by her assurance, and 
sank into calmness for a while ; and, as Sophy 
stood watching him, she' became conscious of 
the presence of some one in the doorway. She 
turned her head, and saw Thirza, who had only 
adventured the top of her cap, and the point of 
one foot into the room, the rest of her remain- 
ing in obscurity outside. Gently unclasping 
her father's hand, Sophy stole across the room, 
and confronted the faithful domestic, whose 
harsh features were contorted into the expres- 
sion which was her nearest approach to the 
sympathetic. 

** Please, Miss Sophy," she said in a por- 
tentous whisper, ** could you come down, and 
just address a word to old Phil Bowes. He is 
that metamorphosed with grief, that I can't 
predestinate how to deal with him." 

Sophy's first impulse was to return a sharp 
refusal. Why should she go and console others, 
who was herself so sorely in need of a comfort- 
ing word? But the selfish thought was 
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instantly controlled, and gliding past Thirza, 
she descended to the kitchen. Poor old Phil, 
whilst administering consolation to his com- 
panion, had suddenly broken down under the 
pressure of his own grief, and when Sophy 
entered, he was sitting with his arms on the 
table, and his head laid upon them, while his 
aged frame trembled with the strength of his 
emotion. A curious calmness seemed to take 
possession of Sophy at this spectacle of another's 
distress, and she, who had felt powerless to con- 
trol her own weeping a short time before, now 
felt able to soothe the poor, sorrowful old man. 
She went up to him, and laid her hand on his 
shoulder, saying in a voice whose steadiness 
surprised herself, — 

**Phil! look up and speak to me; do yott 
want to hear how my father is ?" 

He raised his head, and disclosed a face 
which was the very picture of woe, with the 
tears streaming down it, and every feature 
quivering. 

" Is he nigh goin' ?" he said, in an indistinct 
voice. ** Oh, if I could get one last word from 
him!" 

"So you shall," said Sophy. ** Follow me 
upstairs quietly, and you shall see him if you 
wish." 
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A gleam of joy passed over his aged features 
as he answered, — 

** Bless you, Miss Sophy, FU go so quiet." 

He then carefully took oflf his boots, and 
leaving them beside the fender, he crept upstairs 
after Sophy, as silently as her very shadow. 
Sophy entered first, and went up to the bed- 
side, then beckoned Phil to follow. He did so, 
and gazed mournfully at his loved pastor, whom 
he had last beheld a hale man, with every 
prospect of years yet in store. A gleam of 
recognition Ughtened up the sick man's features, 
as he met the mournful look of his faithful old 
clerk. Feebly he endeavoured to stretch out a 
hand, to grasp Phil's, but the effort was beyond 
his strength. Phil took the limp hand in both 
his rugged palms, and bent down over him. 
Sophy, standing by, heard him murmur in a 
choked voice, — 

" Good-bye, dear master, old Phil Bowes will 
not be long after you ! " 

Then turning from the bed, as if not daring 
to trust himself longer, the old man tottered 
out. He shuffled silently downstairs and into 
the kitchen, where Thirza had been occupying 
herself with laying supper, intending to console 
her visitor by persuading him to eat something 
before he started on his homeward way. Phil 
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sat down by the fender, and drew on his boots ; 
then, taking up his . hat, and wishing Thirza a 
husky good-night, he tottered towards the door. 

**Here, Mr. Bowes!" she exclaimed, in a 
voice intended to sound inviting, "come and 
lubricate with a sup of something comfortable 
before you go.*' 

But he only turned upon her a face of dumb 
anguish ; and, shaking his head, as though no 
words would come, he shuffled out, and shut the 
door between him and the warm, bright kitchen. 
Although it was the middle of March, and 
rather late in the year for wintry weather, yet 
sleet was falling, mingled with hail, which the 
keen wind drove full in the old man's face. 
His attenuated limbs shrunk within the folds of 
his garments, as if striving to shelter themselves 
from the searching blast; but he was all 
unconscious of physical suffering. As he 
shuffled along the fast-whitening road leading 
from the Parsonage to the village, he met a fly 
— the fly (for the village boasted but one) — dash- 
ing along at a great pace. At another time 
this circumstance would have afforded him food 
for conjecture and speculations enough to last 
an evening ; but now he had no heart to notice 
it, and did not even lift his head as the horse 
careered past him. But Bessie, whose eyes 
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were at frequent intervals eagerly straining to 
catch the first glimpse of home, recognized the 
old man, and cried out, — 

**OhI there is Phil Bowes! he out such a 
cruel evening?" 

Then, as it occurred to her that the poor old 
fellow must have been to inquire after her 
father, a rush of feeling choked her, and a happy 
shower of tears came to her relief for the first 
time during that long and dreadful journey; 

Aunt Patty, glad to see her crying at last^ 
made no attempt to check the natural outburst ; 
but tenderly put her arm round the weeping 
girl, with a silent sympathy more soothing than 
words. 

Meanwhile, when her father seemed to doze 
again, Sophy, restless, and hoping against hope 
that her sisters might come that night, yet 
almost despairing of their doing so, slipped 
downstairs, and softly opening the hall door, 
looked out and down the road, as far as her 
eyes could reach through the blinding storm, 
striving to discern signs of their approach. 
But the whitening way was all a mysterious 
solitude, so she crept back again, and upstairs 
to her father's side. His eyes were open, and 
sought hers eagerly as she drew near. A little 
spot of colour kindled in each cheek, and again 
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he struggled to speak. She understood that he 
was conscious of the near approach of death, 
and that he wished to linger if possible, in order 
to take a farewell of his children. She perceived 
now that the hour was come when she, the sole 
watcher beside that dying bed, must be strong 
and calm for his sake, and for her own. 
Conscious of a strength greater than her own 
supporting her, she bent all her powers to soothe 
his departing moments, and spoke to him 
tenderly, while her voice did not tremble, nor a 
single tear dim her sight. She felt that the 
hope of her sisters' arrival could no longer be 
entertained, and she could not deceive the dying 
man as she had striven to deceive herself. 
What she said, she could not afterwards recall ; 
but she perceived the terrible yearning look 
pass out of his eyes at last, and a glad joyous 
expression beamed there instead. With a 
momentary strength, he clasped her hand, and 
smiled upon her ; then, as she stooped to kiss 
him, the last, last kiss which she was ever to 
press on the face of a living father, her ear 
caught a faint whisper, the final effort of ex- 
phing nature. 

** Sophy, — my child, — God bless you ! " 
A moment's breathless pause, and Sophy 
once more raised her head. The hand that had 
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held hers suddenly relaxed, the eyes which had 
just smiled their last upon her were closed. It 
was upon the face of the Dead that she gazed, 
and she who stood beside that peaceful couch was 
now an orphan indeed. The nurse approached, 
and drew her gently away. She was a motherly, 
gentle-hearted woman, and had been a great 
comfort to the lonely girl in all her sorrow and 
anxiety. She almost carried Sophy down to 
the sitting-room, where Thirza had thoughtfully 
kept up a comfortable fire, and lit a shaded 
lamp. Then calling the faithful servant to see 
to her young mistress, the nurse returned alone 
to the chamber of death. 

The first sounds Sophy was conscious of, were 
of a confused bustling nature, as of several 
people coming into the hall. She raised her 
languid eyes with a stunned sense, as of some- 
thing oppressive and strange, and perceived that 
Thirza had left the room. 

That worthy woman, being quick of hearing, 
had caught the sound of approaching wheels 
before they reached the outer gate ; she went 
hastily to the door in order to receive the 
travellers, and answer their inquiries before 
they should come upon Sophy. All three 
together they entered the hall, and there stood, 
stiffened and shivering, as Thirza noiselessly 
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and forbodingly shut the front door. Their 
eager questions died on their tongues, for now 
that the moment had come, they dared not 
define their fears to themselves. Thirza, her 
apron pinched between her finger and thumb, 
and her grim face tremulous with grief, turned 
towards them, and strove to tell them what had 
just passed. But no words would come, and 
the faithful woman broke down in a sob. 

Aunt Patty, who instinctively understood that 
their dread was reaUzed, and that they had 
indeed arrived too late, stepped forward how- 
ever, and spoke, asking the question whose 
answer she too truly foreboded. 

Thirza scarce knew what she stammered out, 
but her hearers arrived at the truth even before 
she had done speaking. Into the little sitting- 
room they passed, and there by the fire sat 
Sophy, conscious indeed of sounds going on 
round her, but unable in the confusion of her 
faculties to attach any particular meaning to 
them. Soon she felt Aunt Patty's kind arms 
round her, and for the first time since the blow 
had fallen, her grief found voice in a sudden and 
bitter cry. Bessie's stricken heart responded to 
that cry. Alone she went upstairs to the 
well-known room. Breathless and awe-struck, 
she crept up to the bedside, and gazed on the 
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peaceful face, so dearly loved, but so appallingly 
motionless. She could utter no sound in the 
silent presence of Death, but her heart cried 
out, a^dn and again, — 
" Too late,— too late I " 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Two or three weeks passed away — a heavy 
time at the old Parsonage. Aunt Patty stayed 
there as long as she could, but at last she felt 
that she ought to return home and be looking 
after her husband. She had never since her 
marriage been so long away from him ; and her 
imagination began to busy itself with picturing 
all sorts of discomforts and accidents that might 
have befallen him during her absence. There- 
fore, Aunt Patty began seriously to consider 
that in wifely duty she ought to return to him, 
although he had generously abstained from 
sending her any summons to hurry home on his 
account. 

Men of business can never aflford long holi- 
days, so it came to pass that Brand found it 
necessary to return to his work, even before 
Aunt Patty felt a similar call of duty. But the 
evening before he left, he and the good little 
aunt laid their heads together over the dining- 
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room fire, after the poor girls, weary and worn- 
out, had gone to bed. These two, aunt and 
nephew, had never met until this sad occasion 
brought them together under the same roof. 
But each had heard so much of the other, that 
a very short acquaintance suflBced to put them 
on a confidential footmg. On this evening as 
they sat together, Brandon unfolded to Aunt 
Patty the scheme that he had mentioned to 
Bessie some time before. He had said to 
her, ** My home must be yours, Bess, and you 
shall come and be my housekeeper." 

Aunt Patty had announced her intention of 
taking them all three to her own home, where 
Uncle Bob had promised they should find a 
shelter. 

But Brandon resolved to keep Bessie for his 
share. 

Aunt Patty demurred for a long time, objecting 
that life in lonely lodgings would be dreary for 
the girl; she would be without companions, 
almost friendless, necessarily much by herself. 
She would pine and mope ; what girl would not ? 
It would be simply vegetating for her, not living ; 
in fine. Aunt Patty could not think of giving 
her consent to any such arrangement. 

But then Brandon brought his arguments to 
bear. ** Yes,'* he agreed. ** Any other girl 
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perhaps would pine and mope, but not so Bessie, 
she was not like any other girl ; her tastes and 
habits were quite different. Most girls love 
gaiety, and could not be happy without a large 
circle of acquaintance. But Bessie was naturally 
thoughtful and quiet, almost averse to seeing 
many people. She could be content with a 
quiet life ; she loved books, and her tastes and 
his own were very similar. What pleasant 
evenings they would have, chatting, or enjoying 
some favourite author ! Aunt Patty need not 
fear that Bessie would be consumed with ennuis 
even during the day. She would find plenty to 
occupy her in looking after Mrs. Wills, and 
seeing to his own mendings and makings. She 
had no objection to lonely walks, as many peo- 
ple had, and she had an unfaiUng method of 
amusing herself with scribbling and sketching 
when other resources failed. *' In fact," Bran- 
don wound up, bringing his arguments to a 
triumphant conclusion, '* Bessie is not a silly 
girl with an empty mind, craving nothing but 
perpetual amusement; but true, loving, and 
unselfish, finding her chief happiness in con- 
tributing to the happiness of those around her.'* 
'*And so," said Aunt Patty archly, "you 
look upon it as Bessie's chief duty to devote her 
life to you, and spend her time in contributing 
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,to your happiness. I see ! But what if to 
Bessie this would be a life of self-sacrifice, 
rather than of enjoyment ; how then ?" 

"Aunt," said Brand, leaning towards her 
with an earnest, impressive air, which told that 
howsoever he might fail to convince anybody 
else, his arguments were quite conclusive in his 
own opinion, "if I had the sUghtest ground 
for thinking that this arrangement would be 
distasteful to my sister, I would not urge its 
adoption ; no — not for a moment. But knowr 
ing Bessie as I do, I have every reason for sup- 
posing that I am consulting her wishes as well 
as my own in this matter. Nor do I think, 
though perhaps it will be a quiet and even dull 
Ufe which she will lead with me, that she will 
be conscious of sacrificing anything ; for, as I 
said before, society has few attractions for her. 
Now Tots, if you like, would be the square 
peg in the round hole ! and the result would be 
failure!" 

" I should rather think Theodosia would be 
the round article, in whatever shaped hole 
she might find herself," said Aunt Patty, 
chuckling at her own little joke, for one of the 
young lady's characteristics was extreme plump- 
ness. 

" And now," said Brand, as though all had 
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been said upon that subject, ** You understand 
me, Aunt, in my wishes about Bessie ?" 

**Ye-es," said she doubtfully, "I understand. 
And a lucky man you are, sir, to have such a 
sister as she is ! And if Elizabeth herself con- 
sents fully and freely, I shall not insist further 
upon my own wishes. But I must have a talk 
with her, and ascertain her real sentiments." 

**Do," said Brandon. "And believe me, if 
she shows the least reluctance, I will give up 
my plan without a word. If she would rather 
go with you, she shall, with my full concurrence. 
I only wish her to do just as she pleases ; nor 
would I in any way constrain her." 

But even as Brandon spoke, he felt serenely 
confident that Bessie's wishes would be his. 
At this juncture the door softly opened, and a 
little figure glided in and joined the conspirators 
at their midnight consultation. 

"EUzabeth!" cried Aunt Patty, staring 
aghast through her spectacles, ** I thought you 
had been in bed hours ago ! " 

'*I could not sleep, Aunty," said the pale 
apparition, who indeed looked haggard and wan 
in the dim light. "So I got up in despair; 
and hearing you talking underneath, I thought 
I would come and see what it was all about." 

" You are come in the nick of time, Bess, to 
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answer for yourself,'* said Brandon, pulling her 
down to a footstool beside him. *' Now a great 
and weighty matter is to be submitted to you 
for consideration. No less a one than the 
question of your future destiny.'* 

" Yes ! " cried Aunt Patty, taking her niece's 
hands in her own. *• Now, Elizabeth my love, 
answer me faithfully and truly. Could you be 
happy, going to Uve in dmgy lodgings with a 
lone, lorn bachelor, you, who are accustomed 
to the free moors, and the sweet air of the 
country ? Will you not rather come with your 
sisters, and share their home with me ?" 

*' Bessie," said Brandon, **just say honestly 
which you would really prefer ; and if you think 
you would be happier hving with uncle and aunt, 
you shall go to them, dear." 

He spoke very affectionately, and she knew 
well that even should her decision be unfavour- 
able to his wishes, he would not be oflFended. 
But her mind was already made up : Brandon 
had judged her truly. Where she was most 
wanted, there she felt she could be most happy ; 
and she made Aunt Patty imderstand, with 
many loving, grateful words, that she chose her 
home with Brandon. 

, '^ Well, well, bless you, for a pair of foolish 
children ! " said the Uttle woman, taking oflF her 
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spectacles and wiping them vigorously. **And 
may you thrive in city air, Elizabeth ! But 
mind, if you should begin to feel ill or mopish, 
you must immediately come to me. And if you 
don't come, I shall come for you myself and 
snatch you out of Brandon's clutches !" 

After the whole matter had been thus arranged, 
the minds of all of them became more settled ; 
and the very next day, our practical, and also 
romantic engineer returned to his city life and 
his quiet lodgings. A very few days after. Aunt 
Patty girded herself up to leave the sorrowful 
household at the Parsonage. But she did not 
go alone ; she took Sophy with her. The re- 
action had been too much for the poor child, and 
the good aunt wisely decided that nothing would 
prove so beneficial as change of air and scene, 
so she carried her oflf. The Parsonage had be- 
come too painful to her since that terrible event, 
which had shaken her nerves, and sharpened 
her very features with its accompanying anxiety 
and suffering. She felt no clinging to the old 
house, now that her father dwelt there no more, 
but rather dreaded to look on the famihar ob- 
jects which daily reminded her of her loss. To 
leave a place fraught with such painful recol- 
lections, was a great relief to her ; so she gladly 
acceded to Aunt Patty's wishes. Only Bessie 
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and Tots were left behind, with faithful Thirza 
to take care of them so long as they should 
continue in the house. 

For three months at least, they were still at 
liberty to remain there, and Bessie was glad to 
think that they were not to be torn by a sudden 
wrench from home, and all that had made home 
dear. As for Tots, she had plenty of acquain- 
tance in the neighbourhood ; and, not being of 
a disposition much given to continued melan- 
choly, she soon seemed to find consolation in 
their society, and expressed herself ready to 
remain as long as Bessie liked. 

It had been arranged that, when they finally 
quitted the dear old place, they should go to- 
gether to Brandon, and Tots remain there a 
few weeks, in order to soften Bessie's first feel- 
ings of loneliness and regrets. This was kind 
Aunt Patty's thought ; for she guessed that it 
would be painful at first for her . eldest niece to 
settle down under such changed circumstances, 
and she judged that the companionship of a 
sister might prove welcome. 

Tots, who had only seen enough of the city 
in her first visit to wish for more, was satisfied 
and even pleased with this arrangement, and 
Bessie herself was very glad. 

Frampton had not bestowed his presence for 
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long upon the sorrowful group at the Parsonage. 
All scenes of mourning were distasteful to him, 
and therefore, immediately after the funeral, he 
had again quitted his home, vastly unconcerned 
that he was seeing it probably for the last time. 
Nor had he troubled himself about any arrange- 
ment for the girls' future. It was Brandon's 
business, he concluded, to see to all that kind 
of thing. As to himself, he had enough to do 
to make his own way. He had requested before 
leaving, that the little money which would fall 
to his share when aflFairs were wound up, might 
be remitted to him as speedily as possible, and 
then, bidding his sisters to take care of them- 
selves — ^his favourite farewell phrase — he seated 
himself, cigar in mouth, in the train which was 
to take him back to Oxford. It was with plea- 
sure that he felt himself returning thither, after 
a few distasteful days in his altered home. He 
was relieved to get away from sad faces and 
darkened windows. It never occurred to him 
to act the part of comforter ; all his anxiety was 
to fly from anything disagreeable as quickly as 
he could. It may be thought that no son could 
regard an indulgent father's death with such 
heartless indiflFerence. But, truth to tell, 
Frampton was not troubled with superabundance 
of heart. As to loving anybody, he would have 
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been puzzled how to set about it. All his 
aflFections were centred on Frampton Bowsted, 
Esq., whom he considered worthy of all distinc- 
tion. For this young gentleman's benefit, he 
was quite willing to go through a good deal of 
hard work. He desired to be a rich man some 
day, envied and looked up to by the world in 
general. Knowing that all this could only be 
obtained by dint of much exertion, he was ready 
to undergo what was necessary to accomplish 
such desirable ends. He was apt to think that 
if a man did not succeed in life, it was his own 
fault. Success was his test of merit, and in 
his opinion only successful men, who had won 
the world's approval, were worthy of associating 
with. Frampton, therefore, only cultivated the 
society of those who held a higher position, or 
were better oflF, than himself, since by their 
acquaintance he might be advantaged. He 
had no idea of disguismg his sentiments; on the 
contrary he rather gloried in them, and con- 
sidered them such as alone befitted a sensible 
man. The two brothers had had some con- 
troversies during the few days which had dragged 
so heavily in the house of mourning. Frampton, 
bored beyond his usual powers of endurance, 
which were never great, had exhibited more of 
his real character than Brandon had ever even 
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suspected ; and it Vas with surprise and pain 
that he observed in Frampton such absence of 
all generosity, and such disregard of every con- 
sideration but what conduced to his own bene- 
fit. One day after a lengthened discussion, 
wherein the elder had expressed unquaUfied 
disapprobation of the motives and principles of 
the younger, Frampton, much irritated, had 
told Brandon that he was blind to his own 
interest, a prey to paltry scruples, and without 
a spark of ambition. 

^* I am ambitious as well as you," Brandon 
replied, ^* but I hope when I am gone it maybe 
said of me that I was of some use to my fellow- 
creatures. I hope that the more wealth and 
influence I may acquire (should I ever acquire 
either), the more power I shall be able to wield 
for the benefit of others. I think no man has 
a right to Uve only for himself. But if riches 
and fame are to make me selfish, and, worse 
than that, grossly regardless of the wants and 
woes of mankind, then, may I ever remain the 
poor and insignificant being that I am at this 
moment ! " 

Frampton listened scornfully to this perora- 
tion, and at the end of it muttered under his 
breath, with what he intended for withering 
pity, ** Poor deluded idiot ! '* 
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The subject was dropped at this point, and 
never renewed between them ; but what had 
passed served to convince Brandon that he and 
Frampton held diametrically opposite views on 
the most important matters, and that no amount 
of calm argument could ever establish any 
sympathy between them. So each of them went 
his own way : Frampton to toil for distinction 
and win honours, in order that they might 
reflect credit on himself, and supply him with 
every gratification ; Brandon to toil also, and 
gain the title of a good and useful man, whose 
name should long continue in the memory of 
others. 

The very night of his return home he began 
preparing for another lecture ; and when fairly 
plunged in the intricacies of an interesting and 
difl&cult subject, the recollection of his grief 
grew fainter, as it was gradually driven out by 
the pressure of an engrossing present. So 
much easier is it for the man to master and 
forget a sorrow in the whirl of mental and bodily 
activity. It is the woman who has leisure in 
which to brood and regret, and upon whom 
therefore grief falls with a more oppressive 
weight. Such was poor Bessie's experience 
when she found herself left in the desolate 
Parsonage, with only Tots for a companion, — 
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Tots, who was out almost all day during the 
fine weather, walkmg or driving with her friends. 
Bessie sat in the house sometimes for hours 
together, with perhaps a book in her hand, but 
she read Uttle. She began to fall into morbid 
dreamy habits. In fact, as Tots expressed it, 
with her usual graphic brevity, *^ Bess moped 
dreadfully." One day, when Tots entered the 
sitting-room, she found Bessie curled up as 
usual in the deep window-seat, with her book 
on her knee ; but her eyes were far away, and 
her face was all wan and pinched with so much 
confinement to the house, added to the grief 
which she was allowing to prey upon her. It 
was a lovely spring morning, balmy and deU- 
cious ; on such a day it really seemed a sin to 
be moping in the house, and it irritated Tots to 
see her sister so dreary and listless, when she 
wanted her to come out in the garden, and 
share her own exhilaration. ** Upon my word, 
Bess ! " she exclaimed, ^*^ou are enough to 
drive one melancholy mad ! Here you are, 
planted in a dingy comer, with a face as long 
as to-day and to-morrow, and a complexion the 
colour of a tallow-candle, instead of trying to 
shake off your dulness, and look pleasant, like 
everything else round you! I think for my 
part it is very ungrateftil to mope so much ; 
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and I am sure it is selfish. You leave me to 
my own devices, without troubling your head 
to make yourself anything of a companion to 
me ; because, forsooth, you must be for ever 
sitting with a hook on your knee, and staring 
through the wall Uke a pensive owl ! " 

Tots stayed not to see the eflFect of her re- 
monstrance, but went out again, shutting the 
door sharply behind her; and, immediately 
after, she passed the window where her sister 
was sitting, and walked out of the garden gate. 
Bessie's first feeling was one of indignation at 
what she thought Tots's injustice and want of 
sympathy. But nevertheless these candid 
remarks, after the first spasm of distaste, 
roused her to a more healthy tone of feeling. 
Was there not much truth in the hasty words, 
** You are very selfish, leaving me to go about 
alone " ? Slowly, as Bessie tried to look at her 
conduct in its true light, she came to admit that 
Tots had been right ; and that she was acting 
very selfishly indeed. ** What right have I," 
she asked herself, "to be thus indulging my 
sorrow at the expense of other people's comfort ? 
Have I at all tried to make our altered and 
saddened home more cheerful for Tots, who, 
poor child, loves to have things bright and plea- 
sant around her ? " As she put these questions 
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to herself, she felt compelled to answer that 
she had fallen short of what a sister ought to 
be. So Bessie roused herself, put away her 
book, and went upstairs to prepare to go into 
the vUlage, and see some of the old friends and 
parishioners ; whom she used to visit frequently, 
but whom she had of late totally forgotten. 
When she started on her way the sweet scented 
breeze, blowing from the heathy moors, refreshed 
her considerably. Her step grew more firm and 
rapid, as she chided herself for her self-indul- 
gent weakness ; and the resolution she formed 
to fight against sorrow, and become mistress of 
it, filled her eyes with animation, and restored 
to her that expression of energy which some- 
times lent a sort of grandeur to her plain fea- 
tures. From cottage to cottage she went,, 
heartily welcomed by all ; received with such 
signs of honest and sincere affection, that her 
heart was filled with thankfulness to find she 
had so much still to gladden her life, though a 
father's love had been withdrawn. 

In order to return home by a different way 
she had but to make a slight round, which 
would take her through the churchyard ; and, 
as her inclinations led her naturally to visit 
her father's grave, she turned her steps in 
that direction. 
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The breeze which softly whispered round the 
old grey head-stones, breathed incense from 
the moors. In many of the enclosures early 
flowers were blooming, and, bowing their sweet 
heads, were yielding their odour to the passing 
wind. Overhead, as Bessie threaded her way 
among the mounds, a lark sang, and, raising 
her eyes to catch a glimpse of the songster, 
her thoughts rose towards the Source of his 
melody, until, detached from all association 
with the mouldering bones and senseless clay 
beneath her feet, they became wrapped in con- 
templation of higher subjects. 

But there are certain drawbacks connected 
with keeping our eyes and thoughts too much 
in the clouds, and it may sometimes chance 
that " we wake from gazing at the stars to find 
our pillow in the dust." 

Such, at any rate, was Bessie's experience ; 
for, owing to her absolute inattention to 
mundane objects,, she fell over a mound, and 
lay for a moment slightly bruised, and not a 
little disgusted. As she slowly picked herself 
up, she perceived at some little distance the 
figure of an old man, much bent, with his back 
towards her, leaning on his stick and contem- 
plating a tombstone in firont of him. Bessie 
recognized the old clerk, and walked up to him 
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80 quietly, that he did not perceive her till she 
was close at his side. When he turned his 
face, she was shocked to see the change that a 
few short weeks had wrought in him. His 
form, always shrunken, seemed now more so 
than ever. His face was hollow and ashy pale, 
and ten years seemed to have been added to 
his age in that short time. He strove to 
return her kindly greeting, but as he tried to 
speak he was interrupted by a fit of coughing 
that threatened to deprive him of breath. He 
pointed with his stick to the tomb before them, 
which bore simply the name of the departed 
Vicar, and date of his death ; and, as soon as 
he could find voice, he said,-7- 

**It is only a Uttle time to wait. Miss 
Elizabeth. He is gone to his rest, and I shall 
soon be away after him." 

He coughed again, this time more distress- 
ingly than before, and Bessie could not but 
feel that his forebodings would soon be verified. 
But she became alarmed lest standing so long 
in the sharp wind, which was now growing 
colder, might hasten his end ; and she felt in a 
measure responsible for the safety of this old 
man, whose faithfulness to her father par- 
ticularly endeared him to her. She urged him 
to return home, and linger no longer in the 
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cold ; assuring him that she would come and 
see him next day, bringing him something to 
relieve his cough. He took her proffered hand 
gratefully, saying, as he turned to ohey her, — 

" The God of the fatherless be your guide, 
Miss Ehzabeth ; and may He who never for- 
sakes the orphan, bless and preserve you ! " 

Then he tottered away, stopping every now 
and then to get breath for a renewed effort. 
But when he reached the gate, before going 
out at it, he turned round, and stood a moment 
motionless, taking one last long look at the 
spot where his pastor lay, and where his 
pastor's daughter still stood gazing after him. 
A moment more and he was gone, no more to 
enter that churchyard until he should be borne 
thither, and then for the last time. 

After the events of this day a new Ufe dawned 
for Bessie ; and not a day passed without her 
having carried gladness to the heart of some 
one. Feehng that as she was to leave them 
all so soon she was the more bound to do what 
she could so long as she remained among 
them, she never missed a chat with old Phil 
every day, and he looked for her regularly at 
her accustomed time. Having become atten- 
tive to all that concerned those around her, it 
did not escape her notice that Thirza had been 
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much more beaming of late ; that her grim 
countenance had been frequently wreathed in 
smiles ; or rather decked with spasmodic 
smirks whenever her young mistress had come 
upon her unawares. But as soon as Bessie 
appeared Thirza had always resumed that 
expression of melancholy severity, which she 
deemed appropriate to the family circumstances. 
Bessie had frequently wondered in silence con- 
cerning the cause of her unwonted festiveness 
of aspect, but she had not as yet found the key 
to the mystery. One day, however, as she 
went unexpectedly into the kitchen, she per- 
ceived, installed in the chair of state in% the 
warmest comer, an individual of the opposite 
sex, who, on seeing the mistress of the house, 
rose, stammered something, pulled a shining 
black forelock, and altogether presented the 
appearance of a man ^* dumbfounded " and 
aghast, and, in consequence of some un- 
explained circumstance, covered with confusion. 
Thirza, however, maintained an unmoved calm- 
ness ; nor did even a passing blush betray the 
secret counsels of her heart, but the complacent 
smirk which had attracted Bessie's attention 
before dawned upon her iron visage. 

Bessie, in afterwards musing upon these things, 
came to the conclusion that her servant was 
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contemplating the rash act of uniting her fate 
to him of the shining black forelock; and 
subsequent events proved her conjecture to 
have been correct. Every evening after this 
the same personage graced the best chair in 
the warmest comer; and from time to time 
the subtle fragrance of his pipe would penetrate 
even to the sitting-room. Bessie felt sure that 
Thirza would very soon take her into con- 
fidence, indeed she fancied several times that 
Thirza wished to speak, but had been withheld 
by bashfulness. At last, one day, the whole 
truth came out ; and in a gushing moment 
Thirza communicated to her mistress the 
astounding fact that she was going to be 
married. At this confirmation of her suspicions 
Bessie felt, on the whole, well pleased. 
Thirza informed her that her future husband 
was a **widowman" and well-to-do; and on 
inquiring further about him from other quarters 
Bessie learned that he bore an excellent 
character. He seemed suitable in every respect 
for Thirza, who was a somewhat tough 
specimen of woman, long past the first 
bloom of youth — if, indeed, Thirza ever had 
bloomed. Bessie felt convinced she would 
make an excellent wife, notwithstanding all her 
Uttle eccentricities. It was one characteristic 
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of the worthy bride-elect, that she never would 
express herself enthusiastically on any subject. 
She gloried in maintaining a calmness of 
demeanour under all circumstances, however 
surprising or delightful, and was always careful 
not to commit herself by unqualified approval 
of any person or thing. She altogether 
abstained from launching into praises of her 
beloved, even to Bessie. She contemplated 
his attractions with a sort of qualified com- 
placency, and spoke of him as one who was 
not without his good points, and who might be 
expected to improve. She would not even talk 
of her wedding as a settled thing, but rather 
bore herself as one who must not be over- 
whelmed with astonishment, even if the whole 
project should come to nothing. Her faith in 
the chosen of her heart was evidently more 
moderate than profound ; for, as she one day 
observed to Bessie, with a sigh of superior 
wisdom and intelligent foreboding, *^ Widow- 
men are so heartless." 

However, Bessie felt pretty well convinced 
that all would go right ; and she was heartily 
glad to think that Thirza would find a comfort- 
able home when she quitted service at the old 
Parsonage. Thus was one faithful retainer of 
the Bowsted family provided for, and another, 
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equally faithfdl^ and much older, soon found 
also a home and a resting-place. 

When Bessie went one day, as her custom 
was, to have a chat with Phil Bowes, the door 
was opened to her by a strange woman of for- 
bidding aspect; who stood at the half-open 
door, as if to defend tlfe entrance to the last 
eternity, and carefully abstained from asking 
Bessie io walk in. 

^' How is Phil ?'' said Bessie anxiously, and 
almost knowing what the answer would be. 

** He's dead," said the strange woman* 
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